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LITERATURE. 


The Life and Episcopate of G. A. Selwyn, 
D.D. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker. (W. 
Wells Gardner.) 


THERE are some obvious adyantages in the 
modern plan of publishing a great man’s 
life within a year of his decease: all his 
friends of every degree are still at hand to 
place their recollections at the disposal of 
the biographer ; perhaps, as in this case, the 
nearest friends of all may sanction and con- 
trol the work of one who regards himself 
“wholly as their amanuensis.” On the 
other hand, it is too soon to look at the 
results of the hero’s life as a whole; to see 
what was permanent and fruitful in it, 
what, if anything, was perishable. It is too 
soon to write any man’s life by the rule 
which Bishop Selwyn laid down in answer to 
a question a few months before his death— 
“ Tell first all my faults, and then tell what- 
ever the grace of God has enabled me to do 
in spite of them.” Clearly, if a man’s life 
is to be written from his own letters to 
admiring friends and from admiring friends’ 
letters about him, any faults he may have 
will be kept very much in the background. 
Mr. Tucker assures us that he has suppressed 
nothing: and this is true—his sources left 
him nothing tosuppress. There would have 
been nothing to suppress, little to extenuate, 
in any case, but we should have understood 
the first Bishop of New Zealand better if 
we could have heard more of the impression 
he made upon other contemporaries—Sir 
George Grey, for instance. 

Such further information would bear 
chiefly upon questions of judgment and 
policy, and perhaps throw some light on 
details of temper; but the main outlines of 
character are already traced. Bishop Selwyn 
was not, as he seems to have fancied, one of 
those who “rise on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things.” From the 
first, “sanctity” and “severity” in the 
Latin sense distinguished him. His sister 
writes of him at seven:—‘‘ There was 
nothing that was pious, noble, self-denying, 
and generous, that my brother did not ex- 
hibit in his daily life; and as years drew on 
he was more than ever constant in prayer, 
never ceasing in the service of his heavenly 
Master.” At the same time he learnt to 
dance the Mazurka, and taught his sisters ; 
which agrees very well with the springy 
poise of Richmond’s well-known portrait, 
where the figure, though not full length, 
seems to be treading onair. At Eton, when 
there were only seven decent oars, he always 





took the ‘‘ punt-pole,” saying, “It’s worth 
my while taking that bad oar. I used to have 
to pull the weight of the sulky fellow who 
had it; now you are all in good humour.” 
At Eton too he gave the first indication 
of the tendency which he showed all his 
life to impose his own standard of simplicity 
upon others. One Easter holidays he wished 
to have Mr. Gladstone to stay with him: his 
mother said that visitors would be in the 
way when the spring cleaning was going on; 
he rushed upstairs, and came back with a 
great mattress, which he hurled down on the 
wet boards, saying, ‘There, now, where’s 
the difficulty ?’’ He became a good scholar, 
for, though he did not read much at Cam- 
bridge, he was second classic. Not having 
then conquered his distaste for mathematics, 
he was so near being “‘ Wooden Spoon ” that 
he said, ‘‘ Well, I’ve had many a licking at 
Eton, but never felt so beaten as I do now.”’ 

After his degree he travelled on the Con- 
tinent four months before forming any plan 
for his after-life, or setting himself con- 
sciously to prepare for future duties : an in- 
dulgence that seemed to himself so danger- 
ous that when the time came for his son to 
take his degree he thought seriously of send- 
ing his wife to England two years before 
he could return himself, in order that his 
son might not be left alone at such an im- 
portant crisis of his life. On his return he 
settled at Eton as private tutor to Lord 
Powis, and already had a Boswell, by whose 
labours Mr. Tucker has profited. His first 
achievement was to abolish the prohibition 
of boating, aad to establish the regulation 
safeguards still in force. He studied Hebrew 
with other private tutors, and, to quote his 
own words, 


“hit upon a most agreeable way of reading the 
Scriptures with his mother; she took the English 
and I translated to her out of the Hebrew (with- 
out reading), and she corrected me, and supplied 
words when I did not know them. This plan is 
both quick and sociable, and pleased her by show- 
ing her the accuracy of the received version. At 
home the great problem is to be co-operative with- 
out losing too much time.” 


He soon took a curacy at Windsor, where he 
disproved the alleged need for a British and 
Foreign School, and raised a subscription to 
pay off a debt of 3,000/. on a newly-built 
church by giving up his own salary for two 
years and persuading the creditor to give up 
her claim to interest. He also wrote a re- 
markable letter upon cathedrals—intended 
partly as a protest against the tendency of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the ex- 
tension of the parochial system—in which he 
laid down a programme which thirty years 
afterwards he was able to do something to- 
ward realising at Lichfield. It is charac- 
teristic that he thought the preservation of 
honorary canonries a great victory : it was of 
a piece with the suggestion which he after- 
wards sent home from New Zealand that 
the threatened bishoprics in Wales and on the 
Welsh border should be disendowed if neces- 
sary, but by no means disestablished, as they 
would offer a desirable retirement to colonial 
bishops who might be incapable of the 
fatigues of their office in a new country and 
yet unwilling to renounce the exercise of its 
spiritual functions. 

He was appointed to the bishopric of New 








Zealand in the thirty-third year of his age, 
in 1841 a.p., and nothing in contemporary 
history is better known, or better worth 
knowing, than the record of the wonderful 
energy, physical and spiritual, with which 
he laid the foundations of the ecclesiastical 
organisation of his vast diocese. From the 
first his heroic labours and his blithe simpli- 
city were appreciated in England as they 
deserved, though we learn from his bio- 
grapher that his plans seemed too large 
to his family, one of whom had refused 
the bishopric for himself. Another point 
which will be new to most readers is that 
Bishop Selwyn found the Maories in the 
condition of a Church just in peril of losing 
their first love. They had been Christian- 
ised, but they had not been civilised. The 
native teachers enforced a discipline whose 
rigour appalled the bishop, upon the genera- 
tion who were still full of the fervour of 
neophytes, at the risk of exhausting the 
faith of a community always ready to relapse 
into the old, easy heathen ways. Oneof the 
first endeavours of Bishop Selwyn was to 
counteract this tendency by the foundation of 
an Industrial College for English and Maori, 
where instruction was given in agriculture 
and handicrafts, as well as in the rudiments 
of literature and theology. It is difficult to 
say what other provision could have been 
made for the immediate needs of the time. 
It was urgent to train a Maori clergy, and 
neither Maories nor whites had the means of 
maintaining their children without work ; 
but the whites disliked the association of the 
races, and, besides, did not see the reason of 
sending their children from home to spend 
the greatest part of their time in tasks which 
they might have learnt as well under their 
fathers’ eyes. Thankless as the task of 
maintaining his college was, Bishop Selwyn 
persevered with truly admirable diligence, 
actually going through the drudgery of 
weighing out stores himself because he 
could nct persuade bis pupils to realise that 
by trusting a Maori lad with the keys they 
ran the risk of small daily waste which at 
the year’s end might make the difference 
between the college being able or not to 
support another pupil. During the first ten , 
years of his episcopate the Maories were still 
practically independent, and were able to 
make war upon one another and upon the 
settlers, who often ran great risks in en- 
deavouring to enforce imperfect titles 
through their ignorance of the complicated 
Maori system of land-tenure. The Bishop 
was always ready to act as a mediator, no 
matter at what personal risk ; and his entire 
self-possession in danger was more admir- 
able because he was naturally sensible of 
the risks of which he made light, not having 
the utter constitutional fearlessness of 
Bishop Patteson. He was brave, as with 
his good conscience and superb physique he 
had a right to be; but serious peril made 
him anxious. Understanding the question, 
he was upon the whole on the side of the 
natives against the greed of the colonists, 
and upon the side of the Crown against their 
restlessness, for many settlers in those early 
days were anxious to get the natives to 
help them in repudiating the authority of 
the mother-country. The consequence was 
that the colonists misjudged him. The com- 
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ment of the most charitable among them on 
his repeated attempts to open communica- 
tions with Melanesia was that the Bishop 
was fond of yachting. The majority com- 
plained that they were neglected. It re- 
quired faith like his own to believe that the 
chance of bringing twenty-five children to 
New Zealand to be trained during the sum- 
mer repaid the time spent and the dangers 
incurred in three voyages in an unhealthy 
archipelago where the natives had already 
acquired the habit of indiscriminate retalia- 
tion upon all white strangers for the out- 
rages of white sailors and traders, to which 
Bishop Patteson afterwards fell a victim. 
He himself thought nothing of the risks he 
ran: he thought that he did no more than 
many sandalwood-traders, and could never 
understand the claim of relations to control 
the movements of an actual or intending 
missionary. His theory of the matter was 
that clergymen should go wherever they are 
sent, just as officers in the army and navy 
do, the Archbishop of Canterbury being 
apparently the commander-in-chief. When 
his Life can be written without the 
risk of hurting the feelings of survivors, it 
will be seen how much he suffered in this 
way himself, though the help he seems to 
have missed the most was that of Mr. Abra- 
ham, who could not join him till he could be 
spared from Eton, where he had given up 
his overflowing boarding-house to raise the 
condition of the collegers by acting as “ con- 
duct”’ at 200/. a year. He was not able to 
join Bishop Selwyn till 1850 ; but afterwards 
they were never separated for long, as 
Bishop Abraham acted as his friend’s co- 
adjutor during the greater part of his Eng- 
lish episcopate. His help, when it came, 
was much needed. He relieved the bishop 
at once of the drudgery of the college which 
had weighed upon him; and, soon after, the 
arrival of Patteson took the Melanesian 
Mission off his shoulders. But the later years 
of his episcopate in New Zealand were not 
the most prosperous. We hear of a con- 
firmation tour in 1853, during which he 
confirmed three thousand Maories, hardly 
any of whom were between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-six. The youth of the nation had 
given itself up to the opportunities of gain 
and dissipation which the growing settle- 
ments supplied. In the early stages of the 
“King Movement” he was hissed by the 
settlers ; in the later he lost the confidence 
of the natives by acting as a chaplain to the 
British army of invasion when it had no 
other. This calamity led to another in the 
outbreak of the Hauhau fanaticism, the 
severest blow which fell upon Bishop Sel- 
wyn in a life of heroic and too often 
thankless labour. The madness had be- 
gun to subside and the native Church to 
rise from its ruins when the first Lambeth 
Conference met. Bishop Selwyn threw 
himself into the project with enthusiasm ; 
he did not foresee that it was to sever him 
from the work which he had mastered and 
which he loved, and to expose him to the 
taunt of having exchanged immortality for 
five thousand a year. The see of Lichfield 
fell vacant; it was offered him by the Prime 
Minister ; he declined it by return of post. 
As other dignitaries also declined, Archbishop 
Longley pressed Bishop Selwyn to recon- 





sider his resolution; and Bishop Selwyn, 
with his accustomed deference to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, resolved that if the Queen per- 
sonally reinforced the archbishop’s recom- 
mendation he would accept his new duties 
as a matter of obedience. He gave a harder 
proof of his obedience when, after “ electri- 
fying” Convocation with a protest against 
the absurdity of trying to make litigation 
on ritual take the place of intelligible autho- 
ritative legislation, he consented silently to 
share such odium as the Public Worship 
Regulation Act (of which he disapproved) 
brought upon the bench of bishops, because 
the heads of Church and State were com- 
mitted to support it. 

The impressions of his English episcopate 
are, as was said already, somewhat vague. We 
are rather led to gather, against the writer’s 
intention, that Bishop Selwyn was too at- 
tached to the manners and customs of an 
unestablished Church. There is a very in- 
structive conversation between Bishop Wil- 
berforce, Bishop Selwyn, and other bishops, 
on the question whether there was anything 
a diocesan synod could do which a diocesan 
board could not do quite as well. Bishop 
Selwyn, as Bishop Wilberforce allowed, 
showed admirable temper throughout the 
discussion ; but, so far as appears, Bishop 
Wilberforce had the best of the argument. 

Bishop Selwyn succeeded better in organ- 
ising the machinery for recruiting the clergy 
of his diocese. He protested to the last 
against the “ gentleman heresy,’ and was 
disposed to make Lichfield Theological 
College a finishing schoo! for “ probationers” 
who had served for two years as lay-helpers 
in the diocese, and come up at intervals for 
examination, retaining or not retaining their 
secular occupations until they entered the 
college. One of the most interesting con- 
tributions to Bishop Selwyn’s biography is 
aletter from a “ probationer” who was 
ordained after a training which taught him 
to “endure hardness” (for which he was 
heartily grateful) ; and his whole history, as 
given by himself, is a convincing refutation 
of the vulgar proverb about the silk purse 
and the sow’s ear. His episcopate also did 
much to urge forward the question of the 


subdivision of large dioceses, for he was not - 


able to keep up the personal supervision which 
was his ideal, even with the aid of his coad- 
jutors. Otherwise its energy was yet more re- 
markable than its success. He had no second 
public in England whose legitimate enthusi- 
asm would react upon his diocesans as the 
enthusiasm of his friends at home reacted 
upon his reputation in New Zealand. In 
America, indeed, he was received as he 
deserved ; but he never outlived the repu- 
tation for sternness which naturally settled 
upon one who “always credited people 
with possessing a high moral and spiritual 
tone, and thus” in some cases “elicited the 
very spirit whose existence he assumed.” 
From first to last he was deliberately hopeful. 
When he had to send his son to England for 
his education he consoled himself with re- 
flecting how anxious he would have been 
if the boy had remained in his own charge, 
while as it was he could rely, not only upon 
higher protection, but upon the care of his 
English friends. When he heard of a young 


woman whom he had confirmed turning out 











badly, and was asked to improve the occasion, 
he requested that he might not be told too 
many of such stories, both because it was a 
mistake to wish to make a bishop supplement 
or supersede the work of a parish clergyman, 
and because the efficacy of his distinctively 
episcopal functions depended largely upon 
the spirit of confiding fervour in which he 
thought they should be undertaken and ful- 
filled. 

A confirmation at which “ his address to 
the newly-confirmed (‘those dear boys at 
Shrewsbury ’) was affectionate and fatherly, 
even more than was customary,” was his last 
episcopal act : he said himself in the vestry, 
“T believe I have come to the end of my 
tether.” This was before the middle of 
March : he lingered till April 11, in growing 
pain and weakness. In his wanderings he 
said, “‘I am growing idle: who is seeing to 
that work ?’”’ Later on he murmured in Maori, 
“Tt is all light.” At last, after being un- 
conscious for hours, “he gave signs of 
pleasure at hearing Bonar’s hymn, ‘A few 
more years shall roll,’ which had been sung 
at the consecration of the burial-ground at 
the workhouse at Stoke, and had much 
affected the old pauper inmates.” Bishop 
Abraham was there to say the commen- 
datory prayer, and other friends were by 
the bed of the strong man who was sinking 
to his rest. He was buried under the 
shadow of his cathedral, and, though his 
funeral fell in one of the busiest seasons of 
the year, more than five hundred of his clergy 
found or made time to follow him to his 








grave. G. A. Smcox. 
BIBLIOMANIA. 
Connaissances nécessaires & un Bibliophile. 
Par Edouard Rouveyre. 


Miscellanées Bibliographiques. Publiés par 
Kdouard Rouveyre et Octave Uzanne. 

Le Lu«e des Livres. Par L. Derome. 

‘Catalogue des Ouvrages, Ecrits, et Dessins 
poursuivis, supprimés ou condamnés depuis 
1814 jusqwau 81” Juillet, 1877. Par 
Fernand Drujon. (Paris: E. Rouveyre.) 


M. Rovveyre has made the collection and 
reproduction of beautiful books the labour 
of his life, and he is a master of the per- 
siflage and delicate casuistry with which the 
wretched victims of bibliomania strive to 
adorn and conceal their vice. He under- 
stands how to make the books he publishes 
so physically winning that it is hard to resist 
their persuasions. Who, for instance, can 
fail to succumb to the first volume on our 
list, with its parchment cover printed in 
deep orange and grey, and with its exquisite 
little design on the back, of an aerial child 
borne up, as on wings, by an immense open 
folio? We feel that in recommending such 
books and such an editor we lay ourselves 
open to the same reproof that we should 
deserve if we painted in luscious colours the 
ecstasies of a haschish debauch. As 
Bélot says of gaming, “nous affirmons, au 
contraire, que c’est un vice; mais ce vice 
existe, et puisqu’on ne peut le détruire, 
l’extirper de nos moeurs, on doit le diriger. 
This is precisely what M. Edouard Rouveyre 
does in his creamy pages, and absolutely 
without the least shade of puritanical re- 
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pulsion. All friends and lovers of books will 
be grateful to him for that chapter in which 
he treats of the cleaning of rare volumes. 
Stains are of two classes, greasy and dry: 
the first class includes, besides the obvious 
forms of fatty degeneration, such varieties 
as finger-marks and stains of printer’s ink. 
Still more hopeless are spots of the dry 
class, foxed and rusty pages, sealing-wax 
kisses and blots of ordinary ink. Patience 
and M. Rouveyre may, however, overcome 
not a few of the worst of these. For finger- 
marks, a layer of soap in a jelly should be 
left on the places for a few hours, and then 
be tenderly removed with a sponge moist- 
ened in warm water. A bath of boiling 
water sometimes does wonders for a foxy 
page. To conceal stains of printer’s ink it 
appears that the innocent have been wont 
to use drops of gum; M. Rouveyre justly 
stigmatises this puerile proceeding, and re- 
commends that remedy of our infancy, a 
little crumb of bread rubbed on the place. 
But there, we confess, our faith in him is a 
little shaken. , 

From things which every collector ought to 
know about the substance of his books we 
pass to what he ought to know about their 
contents. The chatty pages of the Miscel- 
lanées Bibliographiques teach us, in a desul- 
tory -way that is exactly like conversation, 
an immense number of queer little facts 
about the oddities of bibliography. We 
have a list of lost books for which the 
sanguine collector is always looking out. 
In the happy hunting-ground of thoroughly 
honest book-worms there should surely be 
forthcoming one priceless copy of the 
(Huvres Poétiques of Catherine de Fradonnet, 
published in quarto exactly three hundred 
years ago. Mr. Matthew Arnold says that 
we have all a right to exist, we and our 
books, but it seems that there is an exception 
in the case of poor Mdlle. de Fradonnet. 
After lost books come very naturally the 
books that never were written, a subject on 
which much ingenious speculation might be 
wasted. Mr. William Morris once announced 
as “in preparation” the Story of the Dol- 


phins and the Lovers, but where is that story |- 


now? Where is Mansoor the Hierophant, 
and where the tragedy of Dejaneira? These 
are questions that even M. Uzanne cannot 
solve, though they seem more vital to us 
than those concerning the Praise of Oysters 
by M. de Crébillon, or even those two un- 
written dissertations by the same author on 
French, Dutch, and Turkish Pipes. Almost 
as melancholy a subject as that of unborn 
and stillborn books is that which is ap- 
proached with more or less passion in all the 
volumes under review—namely, of lent 
books ; the former, indeed, are generic, the 
latter is specific, but in the case of unique 
volumes—and a well-bred bibliomaniac will 
hardly discuss any other—to lend a volume 
is to destroy an edition. A pious Spanish 
canon murdered those to whom he had lent 
books and who refused to return them; M. 
Uzanne, however, hesitates in recommending 
this practice. Charles Nodier expressed the 
feeling of most collectors in the following 
neat distich :— 
“ Tel est le triste sort de tout livre prété: 
Souvent il est perdu, toujours il est gaté; ” 


while M. Rouveyre boldly mentions as the 





great enemies of the library, ‘insects, 
damp, rats, and borrowers.” To these Pliny 
has added mice ; but the worst enemy of all 
appears to be a nasty little gentleman named 
ptinus fur, with whom few of us are entirely 
unacquainted. Chrétien Mentzelius was so 
struck-with the solitary passion of this in- 
sect that he developed a theory that the 
book was the female of thé book-worm ; but 
modern science has not encouraged this 
idea. 

Certain books lend themselves more easily 
than others to destruction. Pamphlets are 
like mushrooms or like May-flies, they disap- 
pear as soon as they are published. Unless 
the collector’ has a bureau with drawers 
specially set apart for brochwres, how can he 


‘hope to keep his Letter to . W. Emerson, or 


his Pisa Adonajs? A pamphlet bound by 
Bedford is like a lawyer’s clerk in a full- 
bottomed wig:»it carries with it an ill-de- 
fined sense of incongruity. Microscopical 
editions are very interesting and pretty, but 
they labour. under a similar danger, An 
ambitious publisher of Madrid once brought 
out a Don Quichotte in three volumes, printed 
upon cigarette-papers; but he fell a victim 
to his own ingenuity, for the whole edition 
has disappeared. We in England boast 
the prettiest. miniatures ever printed, the 
Pickering editions of Cicero, Virgil, Tasso, 
and Petrarch, of 1822, the Horace of 1826, 
and the exquisite little Homer of 1828. 
Didot brought out, in immediate competition 
with these, his microscopical editions of 
Voltaire, Moliére, and other French classics. 
On books smaller than these the bilious com- 
mentator who comes under the lash of M. 
Uzanne might, we think, with impunity 
write “ Idiot! stupide!” with a crow-quill. 

M. Derome is considerably graver than M. 
Rouveyre and not so practical. His Luxe 
des Livres is a history of the voluptuous 
idolatry of the library as practised in ancient 
and in modern times. We gladly forgive M. 
Derome for being dull sometimes, since he 
gives us the following extremely pleasing 
poem :— 


“ Certain bibliomane, ignorant personnage, 
Demandait 4 Panckoucke un magnifique ouvrage, 
En lui laissant le choix du livre et de l’auteur. 

—‘ Parbleu!”’ s’écria le libraire, 
‘Que ne parliez-vous done plus tét ? 
J’avais ce matin votre affaire ; 
Cétait le plus bel exemplaire 
Du Télémaque de Didot.’ 
—‘De Didot! Télémaque! Eh! oni, chacun l’ad- 
mire. 
Je le connais, il a du bon; 
Mais, tenez, vous avez beau dire, 
J’aimerai toujours mieux celui de Fénelon.’” 


Moreover he gives some very curious de- 
tails about the rapid growth in value of 
French books. A Montaigne of the 1595 
edition, sold for four livres in 1748, fetched 
1,800 francs two years ago. Victor Cousin 
collected all the thirty-two original quartos 
of Pierre Corneille for the sum of 160 francs ; 
they are now worth, on an average, 1,000 
francs apiece. Half a century ago a first 
quarto of Moliére was of no value at all; the 
original editions are now quoted at 3,000 
francs each. Such has been the rapidity 
with which this dangerous epidemic has ad- 
vanced. 

The catalogue of suppressed and con- 


demned books is disappointing. Most of | 





them, it is evident, richly deserved their 
fate. Still, we cannot help feeling some 
sympathy with the two sobbing children on 
the cover, who turn their backs in an agony 
of grief on the pyre where all the volumes 
condemned by the law of October 21, 1814, 
are burning. They are not really children, 
we know well; they are the disembodied 
spirits of all this martyred literature, and 
their tears are not tears of remorse but of 
rage. Still, have we not all a right to exist, 
we and our books? Epmunp W. Gosse. 








Pictures of the Past. Memories of Men I 
have Met and Places I have Seen. By 
Francis H. Grundy, C.E. (Griffith & 


Farran.) 


Possessinc the advantages of a natural in- 
clination for stirring adventure, a versatile 
career, and a knack at story-telling often 
bordering on romance, young Grundy, our 
autobiographer, came of well-conditioned 
people, one of whom, his father, was col- 
league at Liverpool of the Rev. James 
Martineau, the well-known Unitarian 
minister; while his other parent was the 
mother of a large family, all destined to be 
put out in the world at the first feasible 
opportunity. Mixed up with Liverpool and 
Manchester, the Stephensons, and the 
palmier railway times, there was little diffi- 
culty in starting Francis, when his rather 
rackety school-days were over,.upon the 
emulation of those railway potentates, of 
whose work his earliest experience was the 
terrible accident when Huskisson was run, 
over. Before he was sent toa boys’ school, 
where rival seminaries and their street fights 
caused undue bloodshed and loss of time, he 
seems to have acqaired some knowledge of 
science from the lectures of a Miss Hurry, 
with whom the present head of the Stephen- 
sons was a pupil at the same time, an ac- 
quaintance which led to their fortunes in 
early life and work being much thrown to- 
gether. One of his first employments when 
he got started in civil engineering was as 
a pioneer of a railway between Leeds and 
Bradford. The next move was to Halifax, 
where he chummed with George Robert 
Stephenson and shared a large double-bedded 
room with him. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of Patrick Bramwell Brontié, 
the brother of the wondrous sisters of 
Haworth, whose biography he freely 
accuses Mrs. Gaskell of having spoiled by 
most unnecessary scandal about Patrick. 
Mr. Grundy apologises for his intimacy 
with this erratic, excitable opium-eater—who- 
could not retain even a post as station- 
master, and who when he was taken in, out 
of pity, as tutor to the family of a wealthy 
patron repaid him (on his own confession ) 
by undermining the affections of his wife— 
with the rather lame excuse, “I have always 
liked scamps with brains;” but good taste, 
it strikes us, required that this ‘‘man 
I have met” should rather have been 
allowed to be forgotten. A more stirring 
reminiscence is that of the Plug Riots, when 
our hero saw nolens volens an ambush la'd 
for the Hussars and Rifles who were sent to 
quell them, and was patronisingly told by 
the rioters, “‘Thon’rt not to be fettled, but. 
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thou’rt to be kept inside of th’ house.” He 
tells also a capital story of a trick he played 
off on “ Old George Stephenson, the Father 
of Railways,” by passing himself off as a 
first-class passenger riding without a ticket 
(p. 110). Mr. Grundy’s fifth chapter fur- 
nishes some contributed memories, by an 
old friend, of the residence of the Stephen- 
sons—father and son—Tapton House, near 
Chesterfield; and this friend’s description of 
old George Stephenson’s whims and oddities 
contrasts favourably with the more upstart 
vulgarities of a novus homo of less ballast 
and more bounce, George Hudson, “the 
Railway King.” One of the best anecdotes 
of George Stephenson concerns his fondness 
for Welsh sheep about his land, and the cure 
he invented for their fence-jumping propen- 
sity—viz., to couple them. “ The success was 
complete as regards the fences, but the sheep 
were generally found strangled, balancing 
one another on either side the fence. Then, 
as I have said, we ate them ad nauseam.” 
Later in the period of his novitiate our 
hero, having to be much in town, came 
across a good many characters whom a man 
might pride himself on ‘having met” in 
a life’s wanderings. One such was Leigh 
Hunt, whom he associates with Dickens’s 
Harold Skimpole, and of whom he tells a 
most characteristic story :— 

“One afternoon Leigh Hunt drove up to the door 
inahansom. I met him where he was beaming 
benevolently at the cabman, who was beaming 
too. Says Leigh Hunt, after the usual salutations, 
‘Fine fellow that!’ I ask how, for neither man, 
cab, horse, nor harness seemed particularly fine. 
‘ Well,’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘I found him returning 
from Hammersmith, and he said, as an empty, he 
would take me for half fare [the whole fare was 
about three shillings], so I told him to drive on. 
He drove nicely and steadily, and now, when I 


asked him his fare, he left it to my honour. You 


know nothing could be fairer that that ; so I said 
I was sorry to say I had only two half-sovereigns 
in my pocket, would one of them do? I could 
give him that, and if not enough he could call at 
so and so, or I could borrow it from you. Oh! 
that will do, he said: he would not trouble you. 
He took it, thanked me, and was getting on to his 
cab, when I stopped him to say that I was pleased 
with him, and that I should be returning about 
nine to-night, when he might, if he liked, come 
for me, and receive the same fare back. He said 
he would, but now he has driven away so suddenly 
as you opened the dvor, that I hardly know what 
to think ’” (p. 167). 


His reminiscences of Thornton Leigh Hunt 
and other members of the same family are 
curiously interesting, and it was through 
them that he became acquainted with G. H. 
Lewes, whom he considered a firstrate racon- 
zewr, and who, he says, wrote several of 
Charles Mathews’s best pieces. Other re- 
miniscences embrace the Great Exhibition 
and the Irish Famine, and the locale of all 
these has a great deal to do with giving an 
air of probability to some rather indigestible 
stories. One of these will suffice for a 
sample. He recounts a reminiscence of the 
Railway Mania, and the rush to lodge rail- 
way plans and bills for the next session 
before November 30 had expired and De- 
cember 1 come in. ‘The autobiographer 
avers that, having worked till the critical 
moment, at 1 o’clock a.m. on 


“ Dec. 1, he took a stiff glass of hot whiskey-and- 
water and went to bed ‘at mine inn.’ We all 





gave orders not to be roused. I didnot remember | 


even getting into bed. When I awakened it was 
eight o'clock in the morning by my watch, and I 
wondered at my recovered tone. I was not tired 
at all. SoI went downstairs to breakfast, and 
found that it was ‘to-morrow morning.’ I had 
slept thirty-two hours without awaking! The 
waiter had looked after me, wound up my watch, 
and so on. The faculty have occasionally told 
me this is impossible. I only know that I did it. 
I walked twenty miles homeward that day” (p. 
161). 

We must do Mr. Grundy the justice to 
say that when he really undertakes to point 
a moral, touching, e.g., the wandering life 
of younger civil engineers not yet perman- 
ently established, he speaks the words of 
truth and soberness, which a vast number of 
young hands may read with advantage. It 
was doubtless in some such “ interval of busi- 
ness”’ that he was persuaded to emigrate in 
the good ship Watergus to New South Wales 
bya casual invitation of a brother-in-law to 
a yet undecided C. E. on the loose. Hence- 
forth scenes of “Sydney Harbour,” ‘‘ An 
Australian Cremorne,” “‘ Camping-out in the 
Bush,” ‘Journeys Across the Country,” 
‘“* Bush-Wanderings,” “Gold Diggings,” 
colonial stories, are hujus farrago libelli. 
The thoroughly loyal author took an active 
part in interfering with the popular instinct 


| to execute lynch-law on the wretched O’Far- 


rell, who, in 1868 at Sydney Wharf, fired a 
pistol at the Dake of Edinburgh. It would 
appear after all that the free-and-easy colonial 
life suits best such heroes as Mr. F. H. Grundy, 
for in his last pages we find him in no hurry 
to come home: but chacun a son gout, and by 
his own confession his later life has been but 
a moderate improvement on his first begin- 
nings as a civil engineer. J. Daviess. 








Entombed Alive, and other Songs, Ballads, 
§c. (From the Chinese.) By George 
Carter Stent. (W. H. Allen & Co.) 


Mr. Srenr is an indefatigable worker in the 
field of Chinese legends. It is not long 
since he brought out a collection under the 
title of The Jade Chaplet, and now he gives 
us a supplementary series in a stout volume. 
Very little has hitherto been done in this 
branch of Chinese literature. The religion, 
history, and philosophy of China have been 
in turn attacked ; but the popular legends 
and superstitious beliefs of the people have 
scarcely been noticed. And yet inacountry 
where so many memorials exist of bygone 
ages, and where the stirring events common 
to Oriental history—the political intrigue, 
the revolutionary rising, the fierce contests 
for supremacy, the success of the sovereign 
or the overthrow of his throne—have been 
constantly repeated, there must necessarily 
exist a rich mine of legendary lore. The 
old worship of nature also as personified in 
the principal features of every landscape has 
added to historical legend a vast store of 
superstitious beliefs. Every prominent hill 
has its particular deity, and every conspicu- 
ous tree has its familiar spirit. But it is 
not always easy to get at these tales and 
legends. They float about from mouth to 
mouth, or are to be picked up in print in 
out-of-the-way book-stalls, where sometimes 
—as in the case of the ballad in Mr. Stent’s 








volume on “The Flight of the Emperor 
Heen-fung to Jehol” during the last war— 
they lie concealed in defiance of the law ; and 
those which refer to local events and super- 
stitions seldom find their way far from the 
neighbourhoods which gave them birth. Mr. 
Stent does not tell us where he collected 
those which he has now translated; but 
from the fact that many of them have refer- 
ence to the capital and its neighbourhood 
we imagine that Peking was the scene of 
his labours. «eres 

But though he is not communicative in 
his Preface on this last point, and though 
he does not mention the fact that several of 
the ballads have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of the China Review, 
he is sufficiently outspoken in his estimate 
of their poetical merit. “1 freely admit,” he 
says, “ that, in many cases, the versification 
might have been improved upon.” Such a 
confession may be held to relieve the re- 
viewer from the necessity of expressing his 
own opinion on the subject, and we will 
therefore turn from the manner.to the 
matter of Mr. Stent’s volume. : 

The ballads are well chosen, and combine 
a judicious admixture of the historical and 
superstitious legends current at Peking. 
Some are evidently of Tatar origin. None 
but a nomad, for example, would have 
recorded the story of the suicide of Pa 
wang’s horse, which, rather than endure 
separation from his flying master, who had 
been defeated in his attempt to seize the va- 
cant throne (about 200 B.c.), drowned himself 
in the river which was to have parted him 
for ever from his lord. Pa wang is a great 
favourite with Chinese legend-mongers, pro- 
bably on the principle which makes people 
admire in others the qualities in which they 
themselves are deficient. Endowed with 
dauntless bravery and resistless strength, 
this noted warrior was as successful in love 
as he was dreaded in war. Fortunately for 
his enemies, he was, like many popular 
heroes, extremely superstitious ; and, being 
cheated into the belief that the unseen 
powers had decreed his death, he committed 
suicide rather than fall into the hands of his 
foes (p. 114). , 

The want of imagination which charac- 
terises the Chinese mind makes their super- 
stitious legends appear tame in comparison 
with those of other countries. Mr. Stent 
has translated several for us, and, though 
they are curious, there is nothing really 
striking in them. We hear of trees which 
possess the power of attracting men to hang 
themselves from their branches; of trees 
whose lives are bound up with those of the 
Imperial dynasty ; and of a pot made of the 
ashes of a murdered man mixed with clay, 
which, being gifted with the power of 
speech, denounced the murderer. But like 
the best Chinese stories, these legends have 
all the appearance of having been borrowed 
from other countries, and of having lost much 
of their attractiveness in the transfer. 

“The Flight of the Emperor Heen-fung to 
Jehol” (p. 6) is a good specimen of a Chinese 
satirical poem. The misfortunes encountered 
on the road by the flying courtiers are 
described with a considerable sense of 
humour. But it is in pathetic narrative 
that the Chinese chiefly excel. Of this kind 
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of writing Mr. Stent gives us several speci- 
mens; and these will probably be those 
which will remain longest in the recollec- 
tions of the readers of his volume. 

Rosert K. Dovuatas. 








Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier : or, 
Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an 
Indigo Planter. By “Maori.” (Mac- 
millan.) 


Mr. Ineuis relegates his name to the end 
of his Preface, as if he imagined that to be 
called a New Zealander, and something 
quite distinct from the subject of which he 
treats, might give him a claim upon public 
attention. He also errs in entitling his book 
mere “sporting reminiscences,” when the 
most important part of it relates to the 
position of the British planter in India. He 
is also far from being strong or accurate in 
Indian languages. To call a kutawalla, or 
“‘dog-keeper,” a mechter, or “ sweeper,”’ con- 
fuses the name of a low but quite distinct caste 
(which does not object to take charge of 
dogs) with a special function ; and there are 
other mistakes of a similar kind. But there 
our adverse criticism on this volume must 
end, its substantial merits are so good. 

The greater, though not the most valu- 
able, portion of it is devoted to sport in 
India. The author declares that he depends 
on this subject upon his own experience, or 
upon the recorded experience of his intimate 
friends, and a perusal of his modest pages 
will satisfy the reader that this is the case, 
His chapters on the tiger are both practical 
and interesting. Mr. G. P. Sanderson, in 
his Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of 
India, not only hints but argues that the 
poor tiger is much misunderstood and mis- 
represented ; that he is a beneficent rather 
than an injurious creature; because but for 
him the crops of the Indian cultivator would 
be destroyed by deer and pigs. To a certain 
extent Mr. Inglis supports this view, for he 
states, of tigers, that “they seem to prefer 
pork and venison to almost any other kind 
of food, and no doubt pig and deer are their 
natural and usual prey.” This statement, 
however, is much qualified, as regards the 
point at issue, by the following remark :— 
“The influx of vast herds of cattle, and the con- 
sequent presence of man, drive away the wild 
animals, and, at all events, make them more wary 
and more difficult to kill. Finding domestic 
cattle unsuspicious and not very formidable foes, 
the tiger contents himself at a pinch with beef, 
and, judging from his ravages, he comes to like it. 
Getting bolder by impunity, he ventures in some 
straits to attack man. He finds him a very easy 

rey; he finds the flesh too, perhaps, not unlike 

is favourite pig.” 
From this view it would follow that the 
Hind cultivator gets very little advantage 
from Mr. Sanderson’s beneficent tiger ; for 
it is precisely when the deer and pigs are 
driven away by himself and his cattle that 
the tiger begins to feed upon him and upon 
his cattle. Moreover, Mr. Inglis bears 
very distinct testimony as to the non-bene- 
ficent effects of the tiger as regards the 
Indian cultivator. 
“Whole tracts of fertile fields,” he writes, “ re- 
claimed from the wild luxuriance of matted 
jungle, and waving with golden grain, have been 
deserted by the patient husbandman, and allowed 





to relapse into tangled thicket and uncultured 
waste, on account of the ravages of this formidable 
robber. Whole villages have been depopulated 
by tigers, the mouldering door-posts and crumb- 
ling rafters, met with at intervals in the heart of 
the solitary jungle, alone marking the spot where 
a thriving hamlet once sent up the curling smoke 
from its humble hearths, until the scourge of the 
wilderness, the dreaded man-eater, took up his 
station near it and drove the inhabitants in terror 
from the spot. Whole herds of valuable cattle 
have been fiterally destroyed by the tiger. His 
habitat is in those jong and near those lo- 
calities which are most highly prized by the 
herdsmen of India for their tures, and the 
numbers of cattle that yearly fall before his thirst 
for blood and his greed for living prey are almost 
incredible.” 
On the whole I should say that the argument 
is against the tiger and against those sports- 
men who desire that he should be kept up 
for their own purposes. Even his great 
beneficence in destroying pigs and deer must 
be but a poor consolation to those innumer- 
able Indian cultivators, old women and 
more sensitive boys and girls, who yearly 
fall into his claws. The last verse of 
Blake’s inimitable lines on the tiger still 
remains unanswered :— 
“When the stars threw down their spears 
And water’d Heaven with their tears, 
* Did He smile, His work to see? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee?” 

Bat Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier 
contains more important matter than that 
relating either to sport or to the ordinary 
work of an indigo planter, which is usefully 
described in detail. The general subject of 
the relationship of the European planter in 
India to the Anglo-Indian Government, to 
the native police, to the money-lenders and 
the smaller Zemindars, is here incidentally 
discussed in a very effective manner, and in 
one which ought to excite attention. A 
frank and bold, but not too bold, claim is 
put forward in favour of the action of the 
European “interloper”’ as one of the main 
causes of the progress which not only the land 
of India but also the natives of India have 
made during late years. While the honourable 
character of the civilians and of the English 
heads of the police is fully acknowledged, a 
strong plea is advanced in favour of a fuller 
recognition of the character and services of 
our non-official countrymen in India, ‘ All 
educated respectable Europeans with a stake 
in the country should be made Justices of 
the Peace, with a limited power to try petty 
cases ;”’ and it may well be asked why they 
should not, in the country districts at least. 
Even with a small knowledge of the lan- 
guage (and most of the planters possess a 
good deal more) they would administer 
better justice than do petty native officials. 
“The best friend of the Baboo cannot acquit 
him of a tendency to temporise, a hankering 
after finesse, a too fatal facility to fall under 
pecuniary temptations.” Hindus will never 
govern India one tithe as well as English- 
men. ‘Not India for the Indians, but 
India for Imperial Britain ’’—which is the 
only effectual way of elevating the Indians 
themselves—should be our motto. Views 
such as these are advanced by Mr. Inglis 
with very considerable power and success ; 
and what he has to say on this subject is 
well deserving of serious attention. What 
we have heard regarding it in this country 





for many years has been too exclusively 
from the points of view of the civilian and 
of the educated native and his philanthropic 
friends, Anprew WILSON. 








Selections from the Household-Books of the 
Lord William Howard of Naworth Castle. 
Edited by the Rev. George Ornsby. 
(Surtees Society.) 


Tue Surtees Society has, for more than a 
generation, been engaged in doing good 
work among the records of our northern 
counties. No one, however, of the sixty- 
eight volumes which it has issued is, we 
believe, a more important contribution to 
the knowledge of the past than the book 
before us. The Howards, though not the 
oldest, are in several ways one of the most 
important houses which figure in our annals, 
and it is much to be regretted that there is 
no popular account of the family like The 
Lives of the Lindsays, which has added such 
a charm to the dry details of Scottish history. 
If such a book be ever written, these pages 
will furnish many details for the portrait of 
Belted Will Howard, one of the most widely 
known and popular heroes of the race. Mr. 
Ornsby, mindful of the fact that he is editing 
an old account-book, not writing a bio- 
graphical essay, has avoided that mortal sin 
of editors, the habit of putting into the In. 
troduction everything that is known or can 
readily be imagined concerning the subject 
of the book. We are not burdened with an 
abridgment of what Dugdale, Collins and 
the rest have told us about the Howards and 
their kin, but have merely a few pages about 
Lord William himself, and those with whom 
he was intimately connected by blood, friend- 
ship, or enmity. 

Naworth Castle and its domains were not 
an old property of the Howards. They came 
to Lord William by marriage with an heiress 
of the Dacres, a house long and justly 
celebrated in Border warfare and Border 
song. For many years after it had become 
rightly Lord William’s he did not enjoy the 
quiet possession thereof. All matters were 
not finally settled as to the devolution of the 
property until some time after Naworth had 
been seized and held on behalf of a claimant, 
Leonard Dacre, who inherited the blood of 
the old house in the male line. The armed 
force of Border thieves which this unfortunate 
person got together had to be encountered 
by Lord Hunsdon in military fashion. A 
skirmish—perhaps we ought to say battle— 
took place at Gelts Bridge with Leonard 
Dacre’s mosstroopers. They fought, as their 
custom was, with dogged resolution. Huns- 
don said of them that they gave ‘the 
prowdest charge upon my shott that ever I 
saw.” These lawless proceedings were 
among Lord William’s lesser troubles. 
Tedious legal proceedings consumed much 
of his early life. At length, however, un- 
troubled times came, and he had leisure to 
devote his attention to the improvement of 
his estates, suppressing the lawlessness of his 
marauding neighbours, and to those literary 
and historical pursuits which seem to have 
always occupied no small portion of his 
thoughts. He is still remembered in tra- 
dition as the stern Lord Warden of 
the Marches who struck terror into the 
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wild thieves by homely, rapid, and strict 
justice. That he was active in these 
matters according to his opportunities 
is proved by a list in his own handwriting 
of malefactors brought to justice by his 
means, which is given in the appendix of the 
volume before us, There are sixty-eight 
names in it, and most curious names many 
of them are: against all but ten we find the 
ominous contraction exec. It was not the 
wont in Lord William’s days to deal lightly 
with murderers and felons when once in hold. 
Active as he was in support of the law, he 
never filled the post of Lord Warden, though 
so strongly and unanimously has tradition 
insisted on this point that even Sir Walter 
Scott was misled. It can, however, be proved 
to be an error, and, indeed, to anyone ac- 
quainted with the family history of the time, 
the appointment to such a post in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth of one of the suspected 
family of Howard would seem almost im- 
possible. That he laboured long and hard 
to bring the Northern Dalesmen into “ ci- 
vility ” is evinced by several of the docu- 
ments before us, and might be proved from 
other sources. The names Belted Will and 
Bauld Willie by which he is even to this 
day affectionately remembered refer to his 
soldier-like habits. His broad leather 
sword-strap, studded with nails arranged in 
a pattern so as to form a German verse, was 
formerly preserved at Naworth, and it may 
be that from this somewhat singular belt he 
took the name by which he is most commonly 
remembered :— 
“ His Bilboa blade, by Marchmen felt, 

Hung in a broad and studded belt ; 

Hence in rade phrase the Borderers still 

Call’d noble Howard Belted Will.” 
Of his literary tastes we have still a few 
memorials. In the Catalogi Libroyum Manu- 
scriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae, published in 
1697, there is to be found a list of the manu- 
scripts which he had collected; and a few of 
his books—but a poor remnant of what was 
no doubt once a rich collection—are now 
carefully treasured at Naworth. He also 
edited Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle. 
If the Dedication to Lord Burleigh and the 
Preface be really by him—and we see no 
reason why they should not be—it is evid- 
ent that he was master of a fluent Latin 
style. His account-books show that he took 
an intelligent interest in the antiquities of 
his own neighbourhood, and liberally re- 
warded those who brought them to him. 
In one instance we find him giving five 
shillings “ To W. Bowman’s son for finding 
an earthen pott.”” This must certainly have 
been a burial urn. And in another we come 
upon him giving fourteen-pence for the car- 
riage of what we strongly suspect to have 
been a Roman altar. The entry rans:— 
“To Jo. Robinson for charges for carrying 
beare to Carlyle long since, and bringing an 
antique stone from M' Tullie.” He is said 
to have been a member of the first Society 
of Antiquaries, which came to an end through 
the unworthy suspicions of James I. ; but 
of this there may be some doubt. That he 
was one of our earliest collectors of Roman 
remains does not admit of dispute. 

To enter into any detailed examination of 

the contents of these household accounts is 
impossible. There is not a page in the 





volume which is not worthy of an extended 
commentary, but the entries are so various, 
and relate to things so widely diverse from 
one another, that it is impossible to do them 
justice in the limits at our disposal. We 
may safely affirm that no one interested in 
the social history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, or in the dialect of the 
North country, ought to pass this book over 
without minute study. The lists of fish 
contain several names which are new to us, 
and of whose meaning we must confess our 
ignorance; but the pages absolutely bristle 
with old and curious words not to be found 
in ordinary dictionaries. To most of these 
Mr. Ornsby has appended explanations. In 
a few cases he has directed attention to 
them without venturing on a solution. We 
are sorry that he has not given a glossary, 
or at least a word-index at the end of the 
volume. Such an addition will be abso- 
lutely necessary for future enquirers into 
the history of our language. We hope the 
Dialect Society may be induced to under- 
take it. 

Belted Will had coal upon his pro- 
perty, and it would seem that he, or rather 
his accountant, is the first person who’ has 
mentioned the use of the boring-rod. In 
1618 we find a payment of 5l. 16s. 9d. 
“for a sett of boaring-rods bought at New- 
castell.’’ The editor tells us that the first 
mention hitherto known of these instruments 
occurs in a book published in 1649. 

There is a note on page 51 which will be 
useful to many persons, if they can but be 
induced to remember it. North-country 
local history has often been made contra- 
dictory and absurd by writers not being 
aware of the simple fact that in the speech 
of the northern counties “‘ Lord” did not 
necessarily indicate a peer, or even one con- 
nected with the peerage. Lords of manors, 
especially if their franchises were large and 
important, were constantly called Lords. 
Here we have Sir James Bellingham spoken 
of as Lord Bellingham, though he was a 
simple knight with no right whatever to the 
title as strictly limited by Southern usage. 

In the accounts for building and repara- 
tions there is a charge of eight shillings “ for 
dawbing the house lately Foster’s,” and this 
is explained in a note to mean whitewashing. 
This is certainly an error. To daub is to 
plaster with road-mud or clay, and perhaps 
with lime-mortar also, but of this last we 
are not quite sure. It is not a very un- 
common word in old records, and still exists 
in the vernacular of some parts of England. 
An instance of its use nearly a century 
earlier than the entry before us occurs in an 
account relating to the priory of Sandwell, 
in Staffordshire, where we hear that a certain 
‘barn is ruinous in wallyng as in dawbyng 
and ground sillyng ” (Mon. Anglic., iii., 191). 
The practice of daubing was a regular trade 
until very recent times, and has given rise 
to the by no means uncommon surname of 
Dawber. A skellet or skillet is not a small 
iron pan with feet, but simply a saucepan, 
whether of iron or brass. We have on several 
occasions met with brass skellets in old in- 
ventories. The word isagood one, and ought 
to be in all our dictionaries. Waiker in his 
Sufferings of the Clergy (1714) relates how 
the wife of Thomas Wild, vicar of Pains- 





wick, in Gloucestershire, was turned out of 
her home by a Puritan mob in the depth of 
winter, and how those in possession refused 
“her the liberty so much as to boy] a skillet 
of milk for her crying and hunger-bitten 
children.” The “fier pan for Mr. William’s 
chamber” was not a warming-pan but an 
iron basket in which fire was carried from 
room to room, In former days the chimneys 
and hearths were large, and it was cus- 
tomary to have these fire-pans or fire- 
baskets and carry them from room to room, 
where they might happen to be wanted. 
Except in very cold weather a fire made up 
to the full extent of the capacious hearth 
would probably have made Mr. William’s 
chamber far too hot for his comfort. 

In the “ Stabell Charges”’ for 1622 there 
occurs a payment of two shillings for “* Hors- 
bread.” This entry points to the curious. 
custom—now obsolete,- we believe, in this 
country—of making a coarse kind of loaves. 
especially for the use of horses. In a four- 
teenth-century account of the expenses of 
Simon de Eya, abbot of Ramsey, we find a 
charge of two pence.“ in pane pro palfridis 
domini ad noctem ” (Mon. Anglic., ii., 584) ; 
and by the 13th Richard II., chapter viii., 
it was enacted: “ Et qe null hosteller face payn 
pur chivalx enson hostell naillours mes facent 
les pestours.” Sheppard’s Court Keeper’s Guide 
and several other seventeenth-century law- 
books testify to the fact that it was one of the 
duties of the Manor Courts to see that tra- 
vellers were not cheated in the matter of 
horse-bread. In 1633 there is a payment of 
three shillings “for 6 peeces of thunder- 
boultes.”” The entry is curious. Two very 
different objects go by this name; the 
Belemnite, probably on account of its likeness. 
to a dart; and bronze celts, for a reason at 
which we can but dimly guess. As Lord 
William was a man of much intellectual 
activity, it is easy to conceive that both 
Belemnites and celts would be to him objects 
of curiosity which he might desire to 
possess. We fear, however, that it was not 
as an antiquary he bought them. The most 
probable conjecture is that they were pro- 
cured as preventives of the lightning- 
stroke. It is a popular belief that lightning 
never strikes in the same place twice, whence 
it follows that if you carry a thunder-bolt 
about with you you are free from danger. 

Mr. Ornsby has done his work with most 
painstaking conscientiousness. There are 
most useful personal and genealogical notes 
scattered through the volume, the statements 
in which, so far as we have been able to test 
them, are singularly free from error. There 
are also excellent indexes of persons and 
places. EpwarD PEACOCK. 





NEW NOVELS. 

The Marriage Tie. From the German of 
Johannes von Dewall. B; ix. H. Stantial. 
In Two Volumes. (Remington & Co.) 

The Cat and Batiiedore, and other Tales. By 
Honoré de Balzac. Translated into 


Exglish by Philip Kent, B.A. In Three 
Volumes. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

The Mystery of Killard. By Richard Dowling- 
In Three Volumes. (‘Tinsley Brothers.) 
Tue translator of The Marriage Tie has far- 
nished the following brief Preface :—‘t That 
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English people may learn what miseries the 
Law of Divorce brings, let them read this 
story from the German.” It is quite true 
that the story does illustrate a very possible 
inconvenience resulting from that law as 
worked in Prussia; but the original author 
does not seem to have aimed at any particu- 
lar ethical purpose, or to have any quarrel 
with the law as it stands, simply availing 
himself of it for the invention of a dramatic 
situation. ‘ The incidents on which the narra- 
tive turns are briefly these :—A young and 
beautifal Polish lady has been married to 
and divorced from a Prussian nobleman, by 
whom she has one child. She is remarried 
to an elderly Russian nobleman from the 
Baltic Provinces, and sees her former hus- 
band again unexpectedly at a theatre, after 
many years’ separation. Never having 
ceased to love him passionately, she is much 
excited by the meeting, and, discovering 
where he lives, visits him secretly, to aid in 
nursing him through the illness which the 
shock has caused him. Her second husband 
follows her to the villa, armed with a 
pistol, but on entering the room where 
she is, accidentally lets fall his weapon in 
his emotion, and is mortally wounded by 
its discharge as it strikes the ground, sur- 
viving only a few days. A Russian friend is 
his confidant, and ultimately that of his 
wife also, who remarries her former hus- 
band, from whom she had been first sepa- 
rated through her own mad jealousy, and 
afterwards divorced by the machinations of 
her own family, who desired to seize and 
squander her fortune, and who had there- 
fore opposed the marriage originally, and by 
intercepting all letters led each of their vic- 
tims to believe the other anxious for com- 
plete severance. Obviously, a story of this 
kind, however cleverly worked out—and 
there is cleverness of a crude sort in Herr 
Dewall—does not touch the main principle, 
but only certain minor details. The whole 
difficulty in the narrative could have been 
cleared up at any time by confronting the 
parties, instead of managing the whole busi- 
ness through agents; and so far as English 
readers are concerned, our law of divorce, 
immoral and socially mischievous as it un- 
questionably is, at any rate is far superior 
to the Prussian in this important particular, 
that no mere incompatibility of temper, 
without actual breach of the marriage vow 
‘on one side or the other, is adequate to ob- 
tain a decree. And one evil which un- 
doubtedly does flow from our system, that, 
if a second marriage have intervened, it 
shuts the door against a penitent husband or 
wife who desires to return, is actually less 
probable under the far more immoral Prus- 
sian code, because the second barring mar- 
riage can be readily dissolved by mutual 
consent, scarcely likely to be withheld in 
such a case. So the book cannot be cited 
as pertinent to the moral aspects of the 
question, and must stand on its literary 
merits, which are respectable, but not strik- 
ing. 

Balzac’s eminence is due so much more 
to his invention, his ideas, and his analytical 
power, than to any special graces and finish 
of style, that he suffers less from translation 
shan most other great French writers. To 
read Sainte-Beuve, George Sand, or Victor 





Hugo in English is to forego nearly all their 
charm, but Balzac bears a foreign dress 
almost as readily as Daudet. And therefore 
Mr. King’s labour has not been thrown 
away. He has selected six short narratives 
from the “‘ Comédie Humaine,” as follow :— 
La Maison du Chat qui pelote (which lends 
its title to this excerpt), La Vendetta, La 
Bourse, Le Bal de Sceaux, Madame Firmiani, 
Une Double Famille, prefixing to them Bal- 
zac’s own general Preface. These are, doubt- 
less, sufficient to give some insight into the 
author’s temperament and usual mode of 
treating his plots, and notably to show that 
the “ theatre” of his Comedy bears closer 
relation to the anatomical lecture-room than 
to an opera-house. But it is not at all the 
most characteristic selection that might have 
been made in order to display his real 
powers. Le Peaw de Chagrin, César Birot- 
teau, Le Pére Goriot, and Eugénie Grandet 
are all better exemplifications of Balzac ; and 
among the shorter narratives Une Femme de 
Trente Ans might have been well put in the 
place of one or two of those which Mr. King 
has actually chosen. The translation is pains- 
taking, and, except here and there, correct 
enough for all practical purposes, but it never 
suffers us to forget for a moment that it is a 
translation, and that the untransfused idioms 
and structure of a foreign tongue are present 
with us throughout; so that it is not to be 
read for style, but only for facts. 

The Mystery of Killard is a noticeable 
book. Strictly limited in scene and cha- 
racters to a small fishing-village on the 
coast of Clare and its inhabitants, and quite 
unlike the conventional Irish story, whether 
of the school of Lever or that of Carleton, 
it contrives to arouse and maintain interest 
with a very small number of incidents and 
personages, dramatically handled. The chief 
variety obtained is from the play of motives 
in the human figures, and the subtle infiu- 
ences produced on them by the natural 
phenomena of their wild and secluded 
dwellings, which are both set down with 
keen observation and no little sense of re- 
strained power. In truth, Mr. Dowling’s 
work suggests to the present writer in 
several places Victor Hugo’s L’Homme qui 
rit, Les Travailleurs de la Mer, and Quatre- 
vingt-treize; and if there be far less of 
Titanic vigour, as is only to be expected, 
there is also much less of the fantastic 
grotesqueness and recklessness of diction 
which mar the great Frenchman's genius. 
But Hugo might in his younger days, and 
before he had learnt the fatal lesson of 
setting his own personality above the claims 
of art and reason, have given us such pic- 
tures as that of the lonely Bishop’s Island, 
its solitary deaf-mute inhabitant, and the 
aged half-trained scholar who on the main- 
land devotes himself to a little child ; while 
the eye for the sterner aspects of nature con- 
stantly presented on that iron-bound coast is 
almost as keen as his. One defect in regard 
of probability there is—namely, that Daniel 
Lane, the morbid and untaught deaf-mute, 
has but one confidant of his secrets, an 
illiterate and half-witted peasant, Tom the 
Fool, whose brain is diseased by one hallu- 
cination, and is, apart from that, only of the 
negro level of capacity, as the author speci- 
fically tells us; and yet, without the inter- 





vention of either speech or writing, the two 
manage to hold communications, involving 
complicated details which have to be mace 
known to third parties, while no clear notion 
of the process by which mere signs between 
two persons, both below the level of ordinary 
educated intelligence, are enabled to convey 
these ideas is even suggested. And as the 
difficulty is recurrent, it must needs force 
itself on the reader’s attention. If only 
Mr. Dowling go on as he has begun, we 
may look for remarkable work from him yet. 
Ricnarp F, LirtLepae. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of 
Heinrich Heine, with a few Pieces from “ The Book 
of Songs.” Selected and translated by J. Snod- 
grass. (Triibner.) What so many people have 
vainly attempted todo for Heine’s poetry—that 
is, present it in its full quality and flavour to the 
British public—Mr. Snodgrass has very fairly suc- 
ceeded in doing for the great stylist’s hardly less 
remarkable ae As he says, the fourteen 
volumes of Heine’s prose works are practically 
unknown to English readers, who are thus de- 
barred from enjoying as much wit and audacity, 
as much enthusiasm masked in irony, and as many 
delectable paradoxes as are contained in all the 
rest of German literature put together. Mr. 
Snodgrass has not essayed to give at all an ex- 
hausiive collection of Heine’s witty, wise and 
pathetic sayings ; but he has selected, in the order 
in which they occur in the complete German 
edition, such extracts as have yap com- 
mended themselves to himself. e has pro- 
duced a very enjoyable volume, exactly adapted to 
the taste of lazy and luxurious persons, who can 
just take up the book for five minutes to read 
a delightful passage, complete in itself, and 
not long enough to fatigue the most fastidious 
attention. The translation is well done; occa- 
sionally we stumble against a Teutonism that 
reminds us we are reading a German book, but as 
arule Mr. Snodgrass reproduces very creditably 
the wonderful velvet style of Heine, that scintil- 
lates and hisses like the fur of a stroked cat, and 
conceals the same instruments of savage attack. 
We cannot say that the verse-translations are suc- 
cessful, but they are very few and are modestly re- 
legated to a sort of appendix. We hope that the 
success of this experiment will be so decided that 
Mr. Snodgrass may be encouraged to undertake 
the entire translation of one of the more important 
rose works of Heine—the Reisebilder, for instance. 
Ve believe that such a publication would be wel- 
comed by the large section of the reading public 
which still refrains from understanding German. 


Die Orientpolitik Russlands. Von Benjamin 
von Kallay. Aus dem Ungarischen von Prof. 
F. H. Schwicker. (Budapest, Wien und Leipzig : 
Lauffer.) This interesting sketch of Russia’s 
Eastern Policy is bya writer who unites unusual 
advantages of local official knowledge and Slav 
scholarship. But he sinks the historian in the 
pamphleteer when he undertakes to show the con- 
tinuity of Russian aggression against Constanti- 
nople from the establishment of the Varangian prin- 
cipality of Kief to the Treaty of St. Stefano. It is 
true that Gourko and Skobeleff arethe descendants 
of the pirates who under Askold and Dir sailed 
down the Dnieper and across the Black Sea, and 
ravaged the neighbourhood of Byzantium—an ex- 

edition repeated in one shape or other by the 
Kief princes, Oleg, Igor, Svjatoslaf, and Yaroslav. 
But it is not true, as Kallay asserts, “ that ever 
since her establishment as a State Russia has for 
ten centuries kept aiming with admirable tenacity 
at Constantinople and the territory which once 
was the heart of the Byzantine Empire.” His 
“thousand years’ struggle of Russia against Con- 
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stantinople and the Balkan peninsula” has never 
existed. He admits that this ideal continuity of 
aggression suffered an “interruption” of several 
centuries, the inevitable consequence of the utter 
helplessness of Russia, first, while she was in her 
Heptarchy, and afterwards while the vassal of 
the Mongols and the victim of Polish and 
Lithuanian conquerors or partitioners. Peter the 
Great is the first modern Russian ruler to whom 
(with or without exaggeration) “ undertakin 
against Constantinople ” can by any possibility 
ascribed ; so that the alleged current of Slav enter- 
prise had intermitted for above seven hundred 
years. It would be more consonant with facts to 
say that there was no current, but that there had 
been particular attempts. What should we say of 
an argument to prove the “ continuity” of British 
policy which allowed that the ideas or action sup- 
we had gone to sleep during the whole period 
tween the reigns of Egbert and George IIT. ? 
When the Ozars began to feel their strength, they 
had quite enough to do on the side of Poland 
without indulging in dreams of Southern conquest. 
Far from exhibiting aggressive tendencies against 
Turkey, they resisted the entreaties of the Vene- 
tian and of the other Christian powers, and re- 
fused to “undertake these present wars against 
the Ottomites.” The first conflicts of the two 
Empires grew out of the perpetual state of 
Scythian tumult, in which the marches of 
Turkey, Austria, Russia, and Poland were eter- 
nally involved, from ‘Transylvania to the 
Caucasus, by the conflicts of the irresponsible 
Cossack tribes with the still more irresponsible 
hordes of the Tartar species. Furthermore, the 
Sultan, not the Czar, was, as arule, the attacking 
ty, so that, as Kallay himself has to allow, the 
ussian system before the time of Peter was de- 
fensive, aspiring, at furthest, to the punishment or 
subjugation of the Crim Tartare, whose incursions 
on Russian territory Kallay admits to have been 
an insufferable evil. “The northern coasts of the 
Black Sea afforded the surest basis of operations 
against Turkey—namely, against Constantinople.” 
Undoubtedly they would ; but we have no business 
to jump from this obvious fact to the assertion, 
unwarranted by any external proof, that Peter or 
his immediate predecessors argued in that way. 


Selected Prose Works of G. E. Lessing. Trans- 
lated by E. OC. Beasley and Helen Zimmern. 
Edited by Edward Bell. (George Bell and Sons.) 
This remarkable volume includes the Laokoon, in 
the translation first published by Mr. Beasley in 
1853, and the Hamburgische Dramaturgie, for the 
first time rendered by Miss Helen Zimmern, the 
biographer of Lessing. To the same careful and 
scholarly hand is further due a version of the 
tractate on “ How the Ancients represented 
Death,” which Lessing printed in 1769 to prove, 
in opposition to Klotz, that the ancients never re- 
presented death as a skeleton. With regard to 
the Dramaturgie we cannot be too glad that Eng- 
lish readers are at last presented with a readable 
version of one of the most interesting and “ epoch- 
making” of all aesthetic works. This is the 
book in which Lessing, as Heine put it, cleared 
the ground for a true German drama by tearing 
down the paltry booths in which Gallic fashion dis- 
ported itself to the injury of public taste. This 
collection of essays on dramatic art was first pub- 
lished in 1767, in the form of a theatrical journal ; 
but in spite of the attention it awakened, the time 
was not fully ripe for its appreciation, and by de- 
grees it became necessary to print it only occasion- 
ally, and in 1769 it stopped. But it contained, 
mixed up with a great deal that was merely local and 
transitory, the fullest exposition of a sane and 
aap theory of poetic drama which had ever 

een put forth. The doctrines held by Lessing 
found confirmation almost immediately from 
Herder and Wieland, while Goethe speedily 
followed, and did homage to them in truly 
imperial fashion. In these essays on the 
drama, quietly and unobtrusively written, we 
see Lessing engaged in a no less momentous en- 





terprise than the creation of modern German 
literature, pointing his countrymen, who trembled 
at the nding of the periwig of Voltaire, to one 
Shakspere, who was greater than Voltaire, and 
above all laying down a foundation of healthy 
thought upon which they could build up a litera- 
ture which should be not French, and not even 
English, but a genuine German product. Miss 
Zimmern’s translation is extremely true, brisk and 
sparkling ; she has used her discretion in making 
certain abridgments, justly considering that those 
complimentary passages addressed to actors and 
actresses now forgotten, which Lessing was 
obliged to insert for business purposes, would now 
only serve to weary the attention, and to distract 
it from the main argument. We hope that this, 
the third volume of Lessing’s Works in English, 

ublished by Messrs. George Bell and Sons, will 
te followed by a fourth, concluding the prose 
writings. 


Liibeckische Zustiinde im Mittelalter. Von 
Dr. C. W. Pauli. Nebst einen Urkundenbuch. 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot.) This selection 
of documents from the Liibeck archives furnishes 
many valuable illustrations of German mediaeval 
law, and of the municipal, social, and commercial 
evolution of the Hansa. New light is thrown on 
the laws of debtor and creditor, of sale, contract, 
and rent; maritime code; the guilds, arts, trade 
and manufactures, commercial companies (which 
included the modern refinement of Commandite), 
and the street building law. In a debate of the 
Reichstag Prince Bismarck described Germany's 
function at the Congress of Berlin as that of “ehr- 
licher Makeler.” Opportunely enough, Pauli dis- 
cusses the history of that office. The Miikeler was a 
sworn broker, expert, and witness to sales ; special 
persons were authorised to conduct transactions in 
corn, horses, hops, and herrings. Unlike his nine- 
teenth-century representative, the German medi- 
aeval broker might do business on his own ac- 
count, a licence of which “der ehrliche Miikeler” 
of Germany took advantage in the recent negotia- 
tions at Berlin. Under the head of Building Law 
aresome notices which show an unsuspected activity 
on the part of the sanitary and aesthetic police of 
the times. In 1483 one Hans Miilich got up a so- 
called Katzenspiel in his yard, which his neighbour, 
the Civic Councillor Brémse—vir grandis, doctus 
et elogquens—could not stand. Milich thereupon 
had notice that the “cats’-play ” was to close at 
Martinmas, not to be resumed without special 
licence from the grave Brémse. Pauli has ac- 
companied his documents by an excellent com- 
mentary, which is full of comparisons with 
parallel legal and customary circumstances else- 
where. 


Ir would be a pleasure to be able to recommend 
for general use Miss Guest’s Lectures on the History 
of England (Macmillan), which were originally 
delivered to a class in the College for Men and 
Women in Queen’s Square. She is so devoted to 
her subject, and must have taken such an interest 
in retailing what she has learnt, that it seems 
harsh to say that she has very much still to learn 
before she can be accepted as a teacher. She is 
fond of quotations, and though she often goes to 
the right books, she also frequently goes 
to the wrong ones. She tells us what 
Fuller has to say about Dunstan, and what Foxe, 
the martyrologist, has to say about Wvclif, but 
she does not tell us what Prof. Stubbs and Prof. 
Shirley have told us about those personages. 
Into the spirit of the mediaeval Church she 
entirely fails to enter; and the scenes, for 
instance, unfolded by Dean Church’s Life of 
St. Anselm do not attract her to dwell on 
the saintly character of the monk of Aosta. 
To understand the weakness of the book it should 
be compared with that most admirable text- 
book for the lecture-room, Mrs, Armitage’s 
Childhood of the English People, which tells 
the story of England to the end of the reign of 
Henry II. as it ought to be told. In later times 





we have much the same result. It is wonderful 
what an amount of sound knowledge is needed 
to see things as they really happened. For want 
of this, Miss Guest is always falling into traps laid 
for the unwary. Her account of the reign of Charles 
I. teems with rather more than the usual amount of 
blunders, culminating in the bold statement that 
ship-money was not wanted by him “for getting 
ships at all.” The style of the book is lively, and 
no doubt Miss Guest’s hearers learnt much from 
it that they did not know before, but the wisdom 
of publication is not evident. 


Tue Rental Book of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Cupar-Angus, with the Breviary of the Register, 
has just been edited for the Grampian Club by 
Dr. é Rogers, with a Preface of fifty-six pages, 
and Historical Notices of the Abbots by Major- 
General A. Stewart Allan, of 117 es. The 
Rental extends from 1443 to 1538, and is given in 
English abstract except where passages occur in 
the vernacular. The Breviarium or original 
abstract of the register or chartulary is given in 
full. As soon as the book was printed, the editor 
discovered in the General Register House at 
Edinburgh a MS. book of Cupar charters and 
leases from 1539 to 1559, and a “ Book of Com- 

ositions” for leases from 1543 to 1562, with the 

ental for 1542. These are to appear in a second 
volume, and when that is published we hope to 
review both in detail. Dr. Rogers seems to have 
bestowed great pains on his work and to have 
done it exceedingly well. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A TRANSLATION of the interesting book on Zulu- 
land and the Transvaal by Senhor D. Fernandez. 
das Neves, a Portuguese ivory-merchant, which 
was favourably noticed by us some months ago, 
will be published almost immediately by Messrs. 
Bell, odie the title A Hunting Expedition to the 
Transvaal, The translator is Miss M. Monteiro, 
sister of the late well-known African traveller 
Joachim Monteiro. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
will shortly issue a volume on Political Parties in 
France which was left ready for publication by 
the late Mr. James Macdonell. 


_ Tue inaugural meeting of the Hellenic Society, 
or, as we understand it will be called, the Society 
for Promoting Hellenic Studies, will be held in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on Monday, June 16, at 
4 p.m. The objects of the society are as fol- 
lows :—(1) To bring together English Hellenists 
and members of Hellenic societies in other coun- 
tries. (2) To provide a medium for the publica- 
tion of archaeological, artistic, and linguistic 
memoirs on Greece and the Greeks, of copies of 
Greek inscriptions, works of art, and other monu- 
ments, (3) To —— the study of the ancient 
and modern Greek language and literature. (4) To 
establish an agency at Athens, through which 
members may be able to procure photographs of 
Greek sites, monuments and inscriptions, and ob- 
tain all necessary information and introductions 
when travelling in Greece. 


A New journal, entitled One and All: @ 
Journal for Everybody, edited by George R. Sims, 
will shortly make its appearance, and will be 
published by Messrs. E. J. Francis and Co. 


WE are glad to hear that it is proposed to 
collect materials for a County History of Lincoln- 
shire, to be issued by subscription, in parts, be- 
ginning with the Hundred of Grimsby. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Architectural Society, 45 Silver Street, 
Lincoln. 


Tue second volume of the literary remains 0 
the poet Runeberg has lately appeared at Helsing- 
fors. The first volume contained two plays for- 
merly unpublished, one entitled Belagringen, the 
other Trassel ; and three minor comedies, one of 
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them a tranalation from Heiberg, which appeared 
in the Helsingfors Morgonblad, a newspaper at one 
time edited by Runeberg. The present issue con- 
sists of dramatic poems and correspondence. The 
poet’s letters now agentes are mostly on subjects 
connected with the literature of Finland and 
Scandinavia, and embrace the period from 1837 
to 1863, in which latter year Runeberg was laid 
aside by the illness which finally deprived him of 
the use of his pen. They afford interesting 
glimpses of his relations to the literary and other 
occurrences—many of them now almost forgotten 
—of the period to which they refer. The third 
volume, comprising that portion of Runeberg’s 
writings which he composed in the Latin lan- 
guage, is also shortly expected. 


Mr. J. Payne Cozier has recently been en- 
gaged on a new edition of his well-known History 
of English Dramatic Poetry and Annals of the 
Stage, which has been so long out of print. It 
will be published very shortly by Messrs. Bell. 


Mzssrs. MacMILLAN AND Co. have in the press 
a small volume which the responsibilities we have 
assumed in Cyprus and Asia Minor will make of 
practical value. This isa handbook to the Modern 
Greek language, consisting of a short grammar, 
dialogues, and a series of passages selected from 
Greek writers of classical, mediaeval, and modern 
times to illustrate the development of the language. 
It has been prepared by Mr. Edgar Vincent, of the 
Coldstream buaohs, and Mr. T. G. Dickson, English 
tutor to the children of the King of the Hellenes, 
and may be expected to appear in the course of the 
summer. 


Messrs. G. E. Dop anp Co. have lately been 
appointed the London agents of the Société Bio- 
graphique de France, whose journal includes 
biographies of English literary men, soldiers, 
politicians, artists, and members of leading in- 
dustrial firms. 


WE hear from Australia (in a letter to the 
editor of the Melbourne Argus signed William 
Thomson, F.R.C., South Yarra) of a conjectural 
portrait of Shakspere brought over from England 
years ago by a colonist, and found recently in a 
pawnbroker’s shop. In size it is about a foot 
ge the portrait is a three-quarter figure. 

he head is said to resemble the Becker death- 
mask. “In the left upper corner is a ribbon with 
the motto UTIOAGUS [? UT MAGUS, as a 
magician) and beneath it AEGIS, 46 [? wtis 46]; 
and below that, 1610.” It is now in the Melbourne 
Gallery, and is to be sent home for the judgment 
of experts, who may be permitted for the present 
to remain sceptical. 


Tue Moore Centenary celebration took place in 
Dublin on Wednesday, the 28th inst. Morning and 
evening concerts were given, at which Irish melodies 
were sung, and a band of harps played Irish music. 
An Ode written by Mr. D. Pr McCarthy was 
recited; the following stanza, which describes 
Ossian, “ the Homer of the West,” as he advances 
to greet Tom Moore is one of the most striking 
passages of the ode :— 

“ But who is this that from the misty cloud 

Of immemorial years, 

Wrapped in the vesture of his vaporous shroud, 
With solemn step appears ? 

His head with oak-leaves and with ivy crowned 
Lets fall its silken snow, 

While the white billows of his beard, unbound, 
Athwart his bosom flow. 

Who is this venerable form 
Whose hands prelusive of the storm 

Across his harp-strings play— 

That harp which, trembling in his hand, 
Impatient waits its lord’s command 

To pour the impassioned lay ? 

Who is it comes with reverential hail, 

To greet the Bard who sang his country best ? 

"Tis Ossian, primal poet of the Gael— 

The Homer of the West.” 
An address (or as it is styled ore rotundo an 
Oration) was given by Lord O’Hagan. It chiefly 





concerned itself with a vindication of Moore's 
character as a man, and of his conduct in his 
moral and social relations. Of Moore's poetry the 
speaker did not attempt to make any new or re- 
vised estimate; he fell back, in the main, upon 
the eulogistic notices of Moore's poetry to 
found among the writings of the poet’s contem- 

oraries. Hazlitt's treatment of the Irish 

elodies was ascribed to “the irritation he 
endured when Moore strove to rescue Byron from 
the clique of ‘The ‘Liberal,’ and the dismal in- 
fluence of Shelley’s atheism.” One of the most 
interesting portions of the celebration was the dis- 
play of a Loan Collection of Relics of Moore, It 
included many manuscript letters and verses, 

ortraits of the poet and his household, his harp, 

is piano, his Bible, and the christening-cap under 
which “The Last Rose of Summer” and “The 
Meeting of the Waters” 

‘* Lay hidden as the music of the moon 

Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 

The temporary cbscuration of Moore’s fame, of 
which Lord O'Hagan spoke with regret, will hardly 
be dissipated by the ode, oration, and christening- 
cap, though each was meritorious in its kind. 


Messrs. Bickers AND Son are about to pub- 
lish a new edition of Evelyn’s Diary and Corres- 
pondence, uniform with the Rev. me epe Bright’s 
edition of Pepys's Diary. This book will contain 
an entirely new Life of the author, by Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley, who will be glad to receive com- 
munications from those who possess any fresh in- 
formation relating to John Evelyn. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Pavut anv Co. have in pre- 
a a Glossary of Terms and Phrases, edited 

y the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., Vicar of 
Barton, Bury St. Edmunds, with the assistance 
of the Rev. Sir George Uox, M.A., Bart., the Rev. 
Prof. Twisden, Mr. C. A. M. Fennell, and others. 
The Glossary is intended to bring together such 
words and expressions (only), whether English or 
other, as occur with more or less frequency in 
General English Literature, and need for the 
general reader that explanation for want of which 
the meaning of a sentence or paragraph is often 
missed. It will include technical, historical, geo- 
graphical, proverbial, and allusive words and 
phrases ; but, on the other hand, it is not intended 
to bea dictionary of scientific terms or archaic 
words. It is designed primarily for the man of 
education, but the needs of the student and the 
mechanic will be duly considered. 


Mr. Branpram is to give a Shaksperean recital 
on Thursday evening next (June 5), in the school- 
room of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, in 
aid of the funds of the College for Men and 
Women, 29 Queen Square, an institution which is 
in need of help. 


WE learn from Dr. F. Ascherson’s “ Universi- 
tiits-Kalender fiir das Sommersemester 1879 ” that 
the total number of students in the twenty Ger- 
man Universities in the winter-semester of 
1878-79 amounted to 18,770. Berlin stood the 
highest, receiving 3,213, and Rostock the lowest, 
with 161. The three universities most thronged, 
next to Berlin, were Leipzig, Munich, and Breslau. 
These four, between them, received 9,224 students, 
or nearly as many as the whole remaining sixteen 
German High Schools. 


THE Frete Rhdtier of Chur states that the first 
book in the “Tyrolisch - Romanisch” dialect 
(prum liber lading) has been jirinted at Brixen. 
It is a translation of the legend of St. Genofeva. 
Prof. Biedermann has counted in the Tyrol 8,957 

ure Latins or Ladins (Zadiner) who are located 
in the districts of Gréden and Enneberg, and 
10,322 who speak a similar dialect, and whom he 
calls Italianised Ladins, who live in the districts 
of Fassa, Rufenstein, and Ampezzo. To these we 
may add the so-called Friulisch Ladins about 
Gradiska and other neighbourhoods. The lan- 
guage is near akin to both the dialects of the 
Graubiinden “ Romanisch,” which are spoken by 





about 30,000 persons, who already possess a con- 
siderable literature of their own. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 
“TI observe in the Acapemy of May 17 an article on 
the ‘ Anglo-Cymric Seore.’ I beg to enclose a list of 
similar words, still used in Perthshire and other parts 
of Scotland by children in playing certain games :— 
‘Eenery, teenery, tethery, methery, bamff, aleetry, 
ceetry, hover, dover, dickery, dock.’ The following 
children’s rhymes are in use :— 
‘ Eenity feenity fickety feg, 

El del dolmen eg, 

Irky birky story rock, 

An tan toosh Jock. 

Eenery teenery tickery teven, 

I'll go Mary, ten or eleven, 

Pin pan musky dan, 

Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one.’ ” 


We learn from the new Shakespeare Jahrbuch 
that in the theatrical season 1877-78 no fewer 
than 428 representations of Shakspere’s plays were 
given throughout Germany. Twenty-seven plays 
of Shakspere were represented, Winter's Tale 
being first on the list (given 42 times); Hamlet, 
40; Midsummer Night's Dream, 38; Merchant of 
Venice, 37. The Meiningen company, frequently 
giving Winter's Tale during the season, secured for 
that play its seemingly high popularity. 

Unrit now the only part of Dante’s works trans- 
lated into Hungarian was the Vita Nuova end 
a few cantos of the Inferno. Dr. Johann 
Angyal has, however, undertaken the colossal 
work of translating the entire Divina Commedia 
into Hungarian, and has just issued the Inferno. 
The translation is pronounced correct, careful, and 
workmanlike, though wanting in poetic fire and 
diction. Moreover, while retaining the original 
metre, Dr. Angyal has sacrificed the rhyme. His 
annotations, based upon the latest Dante re- 
searches, appear to be excellent. 


Tue Armenian journal Mshak thus describes 

the condition of popular education among the 
Armenians in the diocese of Erivan:— 
“In the Government of Erivan a very melancholy 
picture presents itself to us; hundreds of villages 
continue in profound ignorance, and no one thinks of 
diffusing education in these localities. The Armenian 
peasant loves and esteems learning, and is willing to 
spend his last copeck in educating his children; but he 
has no means of carrying out this praiseworthy im- 
pulse. On whom does the duty of guiding the peasant 
in this matter devolve? On the diocesan inspector, 
answers a correspondent. He says that the present 
inspector is engaged in teaching, to the neglect of his 
immediate and more important duties. Our corre- 
spondent further alleges that the inspector receives a 
miserable salary, and is compelled to resort to teach- 
ing in order to eke out the means of subsistence. He 
therefore suggests that the monastery of Echmiadzin 
should endeavour to settle a sufficient income on the 
diocesan inspector, whoever he may be; and then 
only will he be able to devote himself exclusively to 
his immediate duties.” 


Tue Index Society, after publishing Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s What is an Index? which may be regarded 
as an introduction to the series, have started with 
Miss Peacock’s Index of the Names of the Royalists 
whose Estates were Confiscated during the Com- 
monwealth, and Mr. Gomme’s Index of Municipal 
Offices, compiled from Appendixes to the First 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Municipal Corporations in England and 
Wales, 1835. The titles of these volumes will 
speak for themselves, but it may be added that in 
addition to the former we have a reprint from 
Scobell’s Acts of the three Confiscation Acts of 
1651 and 1652, and that in addition to the latter 
we have an interesting Introduction on the subject 
of those offices to which the Index refers, 


Messrs. GRirFiTH AND Farran will publish 
shortly Crewel Work: Fifteen Designs in bold 
and conventional Character, capable of being quickly 
and easily worked, with complete Instructions by 
Zeta, author of Lady's Work: How to Sell It. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Mr. Dovetas W. FResHFIELD, in the May 
number of the Alpine Journal, discusses the state- 
ments as to the presence of Saracens at Saas and 
elsewhere in the Alps, which made their first ap- 
pearance in Engelhardt’s Monte Rosa und Matter- 
horn Gebirg, published in 1842, They certainly 
appear to have extended their incursions from 
their stronghold in the Montagne des Maures as 
far as the Great St. Bernard, but there appears to 
be no trustworthy evidence that they ever passed 
beyond. The term “Saracen” was very loosely 
used in the Middle Ages, and the “ Saracens” who 
made their appearance in the heart of Switzer- 
land may have been Magyars or Khazars. Mr. 
Freshfield very properly rejects the etymological 
= supposed to be furnished by the names 

orne by mountains, “he same journal contains 
the “History of an Ascent of the Aiguille du 
Dru,” by Mr. ©. T. Dent, who, after repeated 
failures, was the first to reach its summit, on 
September 12, 1878. 


Tue forthcoming number of Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen contains an elaborate paper on the 
north coast of Siberia, between the Lena and 
Bering Strait, by Dr. Lindeman. The author 
furnishes ample details on the progressive explora- 
tion of that remote part of Asia, supplying a 
great deal of information hitherto accessible only 
to those possessing a knowledge of Russian. 
Serdtze Kamen, where Prof. Nordenskiéld - has 
passed the winter, is shown on the accompanying 
map as lying seventy-three miles to the north- 
west of Kast Cape. 


G. Cora’s Cosmos publishes a translation of 
Captain Burton’s paper on Midian, together with 
the large map accompanying The Land of Midian 
Revisited, The same periodical contains articles 
on the remains of Christopher Columbus, on 
Italian commercial enterprise in Abyssinia, and 
on Serpa Pinto’s journey across Africa. The 
Italian traveller Ranzo Manzoni, before starting 
for the interior of Arabia, is paying a visit to the 
Somali coast. 


On Monday last, at the anniversary meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society, the Earl of 
Northbrook, G.C.S.I., late Governor-General of 
India, was elected President, in succession to the 
Earl of Dufferin. Among the new members of 
council elected at the same time were Co]. H. H. 
Godwin-Austen, Sir Lewis Pelly, Sir Arthur 
Phayre, Gen. R. Strachey, and Gen. H. L. Thuil- 
lier (late Surveyor-General of India). After the 
presentation of the Royal medals to Count Schou- 
valoff on behalf of Col. Prejevalski, and to Gen. 
Sir Lintorn Simmons on behalf of Capt. W. J. 
Gill, R.E., and of the Geographical prize medals, 
a brief address on the recent progress of geo- 
graphy was delivered by Mr. Olements R. 
Markham. 


Dr. G. Routrs is now making preparations 
for leaving Jalo for Kufra, from which a tract of 
sand-hills, eight days’ march across, separates him. 
He describes the country between Sokna and Jalo 
as being wonderfully rich in fossils, and advises 
geologists to visit it. At Sella, he says, guides 
could easily be procured. 


In the AcapEmy of August 31, 1878, we were 
the first to give some particulars respecting Col. 
Gordon's experience of the value of elephants for 
the purposes of transport, and his suggestion that 
they might be advantageously used instead of 
pagazt by exploring expeditions in Eastern Africa. 
Since then the matter has been from time to time 
much discussed and dilated upon, but nothing has 
hitherto been done to test practically the value of 
Col. Gordon’s suggestion. This has been due to 
several causes, among which are the large original 
cost of an elephant, and of transporting him from 
India or Ceylon to Zanzibar, the danger of loss by 
disease, and the fact that each would after all take 
the place of but sixty pagazi. Before long, how- 
ever; we shall know whether elephants can be 





usefully and economically employed, for we learn 
that the King of the Belgians, who takes so deep an 
interest in the exploration and civilisation of 
Africa, has recently presented four Indian 
elephants to the International African Associa- 
tion for the use of the Belgian exploring expedi- 
tions. The animals arrived at Aden from Bombay 
on May 15, and were to be forwarded to Zanzibar 
at once. Should this experiment be successful, it 
will be necessary, for the sake of economy, to com- 
mence the taming and training of African 
elephants, which, whatever may be said to the 
contrary, is a feasible, as has been shown 
by the fact that one of Colonel Gordon’s elephants 
was trained in Egypt to supply the loss of an 
Indian animal. 


In August last we recorded the organisation by 
the Queenslander newspaper of an expedition to 
make a running survey of the country between 
Blackall, Queensland, and Port Darwin, the 
northern terminus of the overland telegraph line, 
in the Northern Territory of South Australia. 
The expedition started in July last under the 
leadership of Mr. Favenc, and on two or three 
occasions only news has been received that they 
were making steady progress, but more slowly 
than had been expected. By the last mail from 
Australia we learn that Mr. Favene and his 

arty had at length reached Port Darwin during 
March, having successfully accomplished the 
object for which the explorations were under- 
taken—viz., to prove the feasibility of construct- 
ing a line of railway across the northern 

ortion of the continent. Whether this railway 

immediately constructed or not, Mr. Favenc 
has rendered good service to the colony by his 
examination of Northern Queensland, the result 
of which will, no doubt, be the speedy settlement 
of large tracts of hitherto unknown country. 


Tue Surveyor-General of South Australia has 
received from Mr. W. H. Cornish, of the Survey 
Department, a Report of a journey of exploration 
which he undertook in the north-eastern part of 
the colony during last December and January. In 
this Report, which is dated from Lake Killal- 
pininna, Mr. Cornish gives details of his work and 
the country surveyed, and he further announces 
his discovery of the fate of Mr. Henry Graham, 
who has been missing since August 1877. Mr. 
Cornish found out the circumstances attending his 
murder by two natives at a dry claypan or lake, 
called Throowadiuboorinna. It will not be unin- 
teresting to add that during this journey Mr. 
Cornish employed camels as baggage animals. 


Unpver the title of Viaje al Pais de los 
Tehuelces, Mr. Ramon Lista has just published 
(Buenos Ayres: Libreria Europea) the first part 
of an account of explorations in Southern Pata- 
gonia. The volume contains illustrations and a 
map of the country, on which his route is marked. 








CAMBRIDGE LETTER. 
King’s College, Cambridge : May 26, 1879. 

The University of Cambridge has lately been the 
scene of considerable activity. Perhaps in conse- 
quence of the discussions in connexion with the Uni- 
versity Commission, a number of important ques- 
tions have arisen for settlement at the same time. 
Some of these have sprung out of a request from the 
Head Masters’ Conference that we would modify 
our curriculum of studies in such a way as to give 
more encouragement to men reading for double 
honours, and to check the desire for extreme 
specialisation which is too apt to seize on young 
men who are racing against each other for a com- 
petitive degree. Two plans were suggested : first, to 
abolish the order of merit in the es triposes 
and to adopt the Oxford system of alphabetical 
arrangement in classes; and, secondly, to divide the 
principal triposes into two parts, the first of which 
could be passed at the end of the second year. By 


this means a student who had devoted himself to 
classics or mathematics during his first two years 





might qualify for his degree ™, spending his third 
year in some other pursuit. The members of the 
Senate have shown themselves jealous to preserve 
the order of merit, which is nevertheless shorn of 
its old attractions ; but they have permitted the 

roposed division of the examinations. Cam- 
brid e will henceforth have an examination in the 
middle of the university course corresponding to 
the Oxford Moderations. It has been noted as 
strange that we should be imitating the plan of 
the sister university just as Oxford is contemplat- 
ing with favour the example of Cambridge. 

One effect of this change was not foreseen by its 
original advocates. The second parts of the mathe- 
matical and classical triposes have been split up 
into several divisions, so that a mathematician will 
not now be expected to knowsomething of the whole 
cycle of mathematical sciences pure and mixed ; 
and the various studies, History, Archaeology, 
Science of Language, Scientific Grammar, which 
make up the German conception of philology will at 
last be recognised at Cambridge. A classical student 
who has passed in his second year an examination 
in pure scholarship and composition corresponding 
to the scope of the old classical tripos will be able 
to offer himself at the end of his third year for 
examination in any two of these branches. The 
result is that classical scholarship, instead of being 
regarded merely as a training for the mind, is 
solidly based on the ground of its own intrinsic 
merits and importance as a study, the only quali- 
ties for which it can for any long time command 
attention or respect. It is possible that fewer 
students may in the future devote themselves to 
classics than heretofore, but the study is now safe 
from the risk of a rebellion against its narrowness 
which might have swept it away altogether. 

The university is also undertaking the training 
and examination of teachers. Lectures in the next 
academical year will be delivered on the History, 
Practice, and Theory of Education by Mr. 
Quick, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. James Ward. The 
university also proposes to give certificates of 
practical efficiency in teaching, and to inspect 
training colleges. There is little doubt that 
this work must be done by somebody, and it is 
perhaps less foreign to the sphere of a university 
than some other duties which it undertakes, 
Another great scheme which has lately passed the 
Senate is a plan for the affiliation of local colleges 
to the university. The general lines of it are that 
the university is to have the control of the studies 
of the local college, the appointment of its teachers, 
and the examination of its students, and in return 
it will dispense with a year's residence in favour of 
those of its students who shall wish to take a degree 
in honours. This, it is hoped, will attract a new 
class of persons to the university, and will prevent 
the formation of a number of small bodies endowed 
with the right of giving degrees which would very 
possibly contribute to lower the standard of aca- 
demical education, It is not, we fear, too high at 
present. 

Other less important matters are also exciting 
attention. The question of retaining Greek in the 
Previous Examination is likely to rouse a great 
deal of controversy. There is a wide difference of 
opinion as to what the substitute, if any, should be. 
Some advocate more Latin; some, one or more 
modern languages ; some, a degree in science, as has 
been proposed at Oxford. It is impossible to tell 
what conclusion will be arrived at. Modern lan- 
guages show signs of coming into favour. A 
Board of Modern and Mediaeval Languages recently 
appointed has addressed its list of requirements 
to the Commissioners, and there is some talk of a 
modern language tripos. The University Library 
is contemplating the building of a reading-room 
in the Schools’ Court; and the Fitzwilliam Museum 
is considering the formation of a gallery of casts 
from the antique. For one of these, at least, we 
must wait until the Commissioners open the flood- 
gates of wealth, an event which the devotees of 
every study are anxiously expecting. ’ 

The intentions of the Commissioners are still 
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veiled in obscurity. The colleges have completed 
their new statutes, and the Commissioners selected 
by the different colleges are to hold their sittings 
with the Royal Commissioners during the month 
of June. The only sign which the Commissioners 
have as yet made does not inspire confidence in 
their intention to respect the wishes of the uni- 
versity. The statutes which have been drawn 
up by them for the university show either an 
ignorance or a disregard of what has already been 
passed by the Council and the Senate. The Com- 
missioners will not have a difficult task if they make 
up their minds to proceed on broad and intelli- 
gible lines. The main result expected from their 
labours is the re-establishment of the university as 
a teaching body, the knitting into closer union of the 
loose confederacy of the colleges, the changing of our 
Staaten-Bund into a Bundes-Staat. The question 
of scholarships will be brought prominently before 
them. Two petitions on this subject have been 
largely signed in the university. One modestly 
seeks to limit the age of competition for open 
scholarships to nineteen; the other goes farther, 
and asks the Commissioners to abolish entrance 
ro epee altogether, or at least largely to curtail 
them. 

The time spent in the organic and adminis- 
trative changes which I have been describing does 
not leave as much leisure as could be wished for 
literary work. Still, the Pitt Press has not been 
idle. I shall not, I hope, be charged with indis- 
creet laudation of my friends if I mention some of 
the books which the Press has published during 
the last year or so. First is the great work of 
Prof. Seeley, The Life and Times of Stein. It has 
been the labour of many years. It is the first serious 
attempt made by an Englishman to write any por- 
tion uf the history of Europe from a European 
point of view. Its success may be slow at first, but 
it is certain to take a high and enduring place in 
historical literature. The poems of Beha-ed-din 
Zoheir, translated by Prof. Palmer, form a beautiful 
specimen of typography; and the translator, if not 
endowed with the consummate art of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, displays the same grace and ingenuity 
which have distinguished him in other fields. Mr. 
Jackson’s edition of the fifth book of the Ethics 
bears out the reputation which he has justly ac- 
quired as an admirable teacher of ancient Greek 
philosophy to classical students. The Olympian 
and Pythian Odes of Pindar edited by Mr. Fennell 
have evidently been a labour of love. Dr. 
Kennedy's translation of the Agamemnon is 
worthy of his high scholarship, and attracted large 
audiences to his last course of lectures, Prof. 
Macfarren is publishing a treatise on Counterpoint, 
and Mr, Bryan Walker some selected Titles from 
the Digest. Mr. Freeman has translated Fourier’s 
treatise on Heat. The number of school-books is 
legion. Divinity, Classics, Modern Languages, 
each furnish their contingent. The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools is a happy idea well worked out. 
Two books of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History are 
edited by Prof. Mayor and Dr. Lumby with re- 
markable erudition. But it may be asked, should 
a university press publish school-books at all, and 
should university teachers occupy themselves in 
editing them ? 

As I write these lines a volume reaches me of a 
more hopeful type—Mr. G. H. Rendall’s mono- 
graph on the Emperor Julian. It is an expansion 
of the Hulsean Essay for 1876. It seems to possess 
the best characteristics of the Cambridge theologi- 
cal school, learning, accuracy, fairness, and 
thoroughness. Such works are the most valuable 
products of a university, and the best guarantee of 
the efficiency of its teaching. Let us hope that 
the young author will labour yet more abundantly 
in this fruitful field. Gecan Brownine. 








INDIAN SURVEYS. 
Tue General Reports of the Great Trigonometrical, 
Topographical, and Revenue Surveys of India, 
carried on under the superintendence of General 





Walker, C.B., have this year been published in 
one volume, illustrated with several maps, and 
contain a large amount of valuable information, 
So great, indeed, is the embarras de richesse in 
this volume that but a brief allusion can be made 
to the more important explorations. Under the 
command of Capt. Woodthorpe and Lieut. Har- 
man, a ty visited the Miri Hills, north of 
Assam, between the Subansiri and the Dihang 
rivers. The difficulty of obtaining coolies for the 
carriage of their food-supply and constant heavy 
rains prevented the party from doing as much 
as they expected; but they were able to sketch 
an area of about 1,500 square miles of country, 
and to obtain a fair knowledge of some 400 square 
miles beyond. This included a portion of the 
Dihang river, higher up than any portion hitherto 
surveyed, but not sufficiently high to show 
whether it is a continuation of the Sanpo river of 
Thibet. Capt. Woodthorpe afterwards _— 
ceeded to Sudiya to operate in the Mishmi Hills 
between the Dibong and the Brahmakund rivers. 
Ascending the Dibong in a boat he reached Nijam 
Ghat, whence, being, disappointed of his Mishmi 
edrriers, he pushed .on without assistance from 
the natives, and ascended a range of hills, rising to 
9,000 feet, which oyerlooked the whole of the 
main valley of the Dibong, enabling him besides 
to form a fair idea of the courses of each 
of its principal tributaries, The results 
of Capt. Woodthorpe’s work are an accurate 
knowledge of the course of the Dibong and of 
about 1,000 square miles bordering it in the plains 
and an approximate knowledge of an area of about 
1,100 square miles in the hills. Full extracts 
from Capt. Woodthorpe’s Report on his North 
Brahmaputra explorations are given in an appen- 
dix. In a supplementary appendix we are pre- 
sented with an elaborate and voluminous account 


of Trans-Himalayan operations conducted in part 


of Chinese Thibet. This comprises Mr. E. OC. 
Ryall’s Report on his surveys in Hundes, or Nari 
Khorsam—that portion of Thibet under the Go- 
vernment of China which occupies the upper 
basins of the Sutlej and the headwaters of Karnali 
river—and Mr. T. Kinney’s Report on the survey 
of the western sources of the Ganges, particularly 
the Jadh Ganga or Nilang valley, in which are 
included notes on former surveys, the physical 
features of the valley, its people, &c. Mr. Ryall’s 
Report on the Hundes is rendered especially in- 
teresting by the care which he has evidently be- 
stowed on the collection of geographical, ethno- 
graphical and other details. 








OBITUARY. 


ALL who are interested in the study of Welsh 
history will regret the death of Dr. Thomas 
Nicholas, at 156 Cromwell Road, on the 14th inst., 
at a comparatively early age. He was born near 
St. David’s in 1820, and held the professorship of 
Biblical Literature and Mental Science in the 
Presbyterian College at Carmarthen until 1863, 
when he removed to London and occupied himself 
in promoting the scheme for the establishment of a 
university for Wales, While living at Carmarthen, 
Dr. Nicholas published a lecture on Books and 
Reading (1859), and a series of letters on Middle 
and High Schools and a University for Wales 
(1863). His volume entitled A Pedigree of 
the English People, a work of great ingenuity and 
research, in which he aimed at proving that at 
least a moiety of the subjects of the early Anglian 
and Saxon kingdoms must have been of the 
British race, passed into a fifth edition in 1878. 
In 1872 he published two volumes on the Annals 
and Antiquities of the Counties and County 
Families of Wales. The second issue of this 
work in a revised and enlarged form appeared in 
1875. Some years previously he edited the seventh 
edition of Matthias Maurice’s Settlement of Chris- 
tianity in Caerludd. Dr. Nicholas had long been 
engaged in collecting the materials for a history 
of Wales, but it is to be feared that his collec- 





tions have not yet been arranged into a state fit 
for publication. 


AFTER a long life spent without intermission in 
literary labours, Mr. James Grant, formerly the 
editor of the Morning Advertiser, died at 35 
Cromwell Road, Bayswater, on the 23rd inst.; 
aged seventy-seven. He was a native of Elgin 
in Morayshire, and in early life became a con- 
tributor to the Statesman and the Imperial Maga- 
zine, the latter being a religious and literary 
newspaper edited by Samuel Drew, who began 
life as a shoemaker, and obtained considerable 
reputation in literature by his Essays on the Soul. 
In 1827 Mr. Grant started, and for six years 
edited, the Elgin Courter, but, finding the manage- 
ment of one paper insufficient for the employment 
of his energies, set on foot two magazines in the same 
town. He removed to London in 1834, and was 
soon afterwards attached to the staff of the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, holding the post of editor from 
1850 to 1870. Before this period he edited the 
London Saturday Journal and Grant's London 
Journal; and since 1872 has been the editor of 
the Christian Standard. In 1836 he published 
under the disguise of “‘One of No Party” two 
volumes of Random Recollections of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. These works became very 
popular, and were followed by a second series in 
1838. A companion volume on the Bench and 
the Bar appeared in 1837. During the next few 
years Mr. Grant published a variety of works of 
considerable popularity in their time, but now 
almost forgotten, which contained sketches of life 
in London and Paris in all their varied aspects. 
In 1853 he published two volumes, entitled 
Records of a Run through Continental Countries, 
descriptive of his travels in France, Italy,Germany, 
and the Low Oountries. His work onthe Newspaper 
Press of this country (1871-72, 3 vols.) contained 
much information collected with considerable 
pains, but its effect was spoilt by errors in taste 
and inaccuracies in fact. In the Prefaces to these 
volumes Mr. Grant promised a history of the 
Saturday Review and of our periodical literature 
past and present; but these works, if they were 
ever written, are still in manuscript. A transla- 
tion of Mr. Grant’s History of Newspapers was 
published at Hanover in 1873. 


Tue death is likewise announced of Mr. William 
Froude, F.R.S. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris : May 22, 1879. 

The memorable sitting when M. Renan was 
received at the French Academy has had an 
epilogue, or rather two epilogues. In a charming 
letter to M. Méziéres, published in the Journal des 
Débats, M. Renan replied to the reproach urged 

ainst him of supplementing the insufficiency of 
his texts by means of his imagination. In parti- 
cular, he showed how he constructed the portrait 
of St. Paul, quoted by M. Méziéres as an instance 
of this excess of imagination; and in this con- 
nexion he stated his views on the employment of 
the imagination in history. He borrows every 
trait of his characters, of his pictures, of his de- 
scriptions, from the texts; but he groups them so 
as to form of them a living and consistent whole, 
and he takes care to underline doubtful points by 
such expressions as “perhaps” or “it seems to 
me.” All this is true, and M. Renan’s letter is an 
exquisite piece of historical criticism; but M. 
Méziéres’ reproach is nevertheless in great mea- 
sure justified: for M. Renan knows so well how 
to disguise his “ perhapses” that they often pass 
unperceived, and he himself often takes one of 
these doubtful facts as the starting-point of a new 
line of reasoning or of a new hypothesis, so com- 
pletely that from hypothesis to hypothesis, from 
“ perhaps ” to “ perhaps,” the reader finds himself 
at last swimming in a high-tide of fancy. The 
second epilogue of M. Renan’s speech was a 
letter to “a German friend,” likewise published 
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ain the Journal des Débats, and afterwards as a 


separate pamphlet (Lévy). The object of this 
letter is to explain the passage in his speech relat- 
ing to Germany, a passage which irritated the 
‘Germans and scandalised the most refined among 
M. Renan’s French hearers and readers, We 
quoted it in these columns, and said that doubt- 
less there was some hidden sense in this appar- 
ently bretal attack. M. Renan, in fact, tells us 
that he did not wish to depict or to criticise Ger- 
many as she is, but rather the ideal to which the 

olitical chiefs of Germany would fain condemn 

er. He then sketches a very eloquent picture of 
the miseries of victorious Germany, and shows 
that its Government has done nothing either for 
itself or for the world. Above all he reproaches 
the statesmen of Prussia with being neither ami- 
able nor generous, and he maintains, what is very 
disputable, that it is the duty of conquerors to do 
great things. The Prussians will answer that 
they do not care to be either amiable or generous ; 
that they wish to be strong and to secure the 
unity of Germany ; that Louis XI. was 
neither amiable nor generous, and that he has 
been admired for three centuries by the French as 
one of the founders of their unity. There are, 
however, many just and sharp touches in M. 
Renan’s letter, and the Germans, while feigning 
to smile, have felt its sting. 


In the kaleidoscope of Parisian life one image is 
‘swiftly succeeded by another. Scarcely were the 
last echoes of M. Renan’s speech dying away when 
the stage was occupied by M. Zola and his school. 
Of the members of his school there is little to be 
said, save that their office is to caricature their 
master, and to bring prominently before every 
veye the defects and errors of the system. 
M. Hennequin’s La Dévouée and M. Huys- 
mans’ Les Seurs Vatard (Charpentier) are 
works absolutely false in conception, devoid of 
all deep psychological reality, and claiming to 
ke realistic because the background is painted 
ia with wearisome minuteness of detail, while 
the descriptions, sometimes revolting and some- 
times vulgar, are dwelt on lovingly. M. Vast- 
Ricouard’s Revue Réaliste is without talent or 
interest of any kind. It aims at rousing the de- 
praved curiosity of the public by an excess of 
vulgarity or immorality, and appears the work of 
writers with no convictions who are speculating 
on the passing fashion of the day. The only in- 
teresting feature, then, in M. Zola’s school is M. 
Zola himself. It is true that he multiplies him- 
self, that he makes himself all things to all men; 
he is a host in himself. He encumbers the literary 
stage with his own broad shoulders. We have lately 
bad M. Zola appearing as a political writer. In 
his pamphlet La République et le naturalisme 
(Charpentier) he gravely declares that “the Republic 
will be naturalistic or will cease to exist.” There 
is no sense in this; but that does not matter. 
In the midst of long-winded and commonplace 
considerations we meet with a witty and truthful 
portrait of the various types of republicans, which 
has ensured the success of this lengthy and over- 
serious fantasy. But Zola the politician is suc- 
ceeded by Zola the literary critic; and we prefer 
him in his new guise. In a series of articles in 
Le Voltaire he has made a study of con- 
temporary poetry; has criticised with unerring 
incisiveness the poetry of Gautier and De 
Banville, which consists of words and nothing 
else; and while forming too favourable an 
estimate of the wilful eccentricities of Bouchor 
and Richepin, has pronounced a most earnest and 
lofty eulogy of Sully Prudhomme, and indicated 
in excellent terms the part which science is 
destined to play hereafter in modern poetry. 
Not content with criticising the poets, M. 
Zola, in the Preface to MM. Noel and Stoul- 
ling’s Annales du Thédtre et de la Musique 
(Charpentier), has given us an appreciation of 
dramatic authors, and here, too, he has shown 
himself a man of taste and of intellectual power. 
He places Augier first for the healthy vigour of 





his talent, and while doing full justice to the 
high qualities of Dumas and Sardou he has laid 
his finger on their grave defects by saying of, the 
former that “il ne se sert de la vérité que comme 
d’une tremplin pour sauter dans le vide,” and of 
the second that he is able to impart to his charac- 
ters “movement and not life.” Finally, in a 
manifesto A la jeunesse he has criticised with 
vigorous eloquence the romantic school, and has 
shown that science alone must henceforward take 
for its province the training of the intellect. 

Those who take M. de Goncourt’s new novel, 
Les Fréres Zemganno (Charpentier), for a mani- 
festation of the naturalistic school will be greatly 
deceived. Doubtless the brothers De Goncourt 
exerted a great influence over contemporary novel- 
ists by introducing the processes of painting into 
literary description, by displaying remarkable 
talent as colourists, and also by sometimes apply- 
ing themselves to the painting of certain social 
backgrounds; but they never denied the rights of 
poetry or the loftier aspects of human nature. They 
never, like M. Zola, reduced the motives of human 
action to animal and purely physiological impulses. 
Inthe Preface to his new book, M. Edmond de 
Goncourt claims for art the right of painting the 
beautiful, and even of mingling dreamland with 
the world of reality. In this book, in fact, will be 
found, beside a minutely truthful and artistically- 
coloured delineation of the life of travelling 
mountebanks, a touching story of two brothers, one 
of whom becomesan invalid, while the other thence- 
forward devotes his entire life to him. When we 
remember the close ties of thought and affection 
by which MM. Edmond and Jules de Goncourt 
were bound to one another as long as the latter 
lived, and the irreparable void left by his death in 
his brother's life, we can read between the lines of 
the tale the whole sad confession of a brother's 
love that will never more be comforted. 

If we turn to works of scholarship we shall see 
that there are no signs of slackening in the move- 
ment to which I have repeatedly called attention. 
The French School of Archaeology at Rome is 
publishing a series of memoirs which hold their 
place worthily beside the memoirs of the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes. M. Elie Berger devotes a 
work of profound research to the criticism of 
Richard le Poitevin; M. Clédat classifies the 
Sirventes of the troubadour Bertrand de Born, 
and analyses his historical importance; and MM. 
Miintz and Bayet apply themselves to the study 
of Christian archaeology, a branch of science 
hitherto too much neglected in France, and unrepre- 
sented on the official staff of our higher education 
before the nomination of M. Bayet to the Faculty 
of Letters at Lyon. M. Miintz’s work on Les 
Arts a la Cour des Papes pendant le av® et le 
xvi® siécles (Thorin), only the first two parts of 
which, containing the period between 1417 
and 1471, are yet published, by bringing to- 
gether all the authentic documents we possess 
on the works of art executed for the Holy 
See, at once supplies the historian with valuable 
information on one of the most brilliant aspects 
of Pontifical history, and the archaeologist with a 
means of verifying the source and authenticity of 
a multitude of art-works. M. Miintz has brought 
to this wide and minute enquiry an admirable 
fund of abundant and unerring scholarship. 
M. Bayet in his Recherches pour servir a l'histoire 
de la peinture et de la sculpture chrétiennes en 
Orient avant la querelle des Iconoclastes (Thorin), 
has illustrated a whole phase of Christian art 
which was but little known, and shown the close 
relations which connect the Christian art of the 
East with that of the West, how the East took 
the initiative in this department, and how, after a 
period in which religious art had a simple and 
naive, popular and symbolical, character, the revo- 
lution effected by Constantine in the Empire and 
the Church gave rise to the pompous, official, and 
hieratic art known under the name of Byzantine. 
M. Bayet’s book, which is written with clearness 


_ and elegance, likewise contains abundant materials 





for the purposes of archaeology as well as his- 
tory. 

Again, we are indebted to veterans of the 
University for works of more general interest, 
M. Perrens, in continuation of his great History 
of Florence (Hachette), has published a fourth 
volume, which takes us from 1313 to 1358, and 
which contains the period of the incessant 
wars of Florence with her neighbours Pistoja, 
Lucea, and Pisa, of the progress of the democratic 
government and of the domination of the Guelf 
party, and the two dramatic episodes of the 
tyranny of the Duke of Athens and of the Black 
Death of 1348. In the new instalment of his 
work M. Perrens had not the same difficulties to 
encounter as in the earlier portion, for the ground 
had been already cleared by Italian scholars; and 
so he has been enabled to give his work a cha- 
racter more nearly approaching to perfection. He 
presents us in a single view with the economical, 
constitutional, and military history of Florence, 
and his work, which is solid and even a little 
ponderous, leaves the attempts of Trollope and 
Capponi very far behind. 

M. Chéruel, who has devoted many years to the 
study of the seventeenth century, and has under- 
taken to publish the enormous Correspondence of 
Mazarin, of which two volumes have already ap- 
peared, has not thought fit to confine himself to 
simply editing unpublished documents. He has 
conceived, and very justifiably, the higher ambi- 
tion of co-ordinating them, and he now presents 
us with the first two volumes of an Histoire de 
la France pendant la Minorité de Louis XIV. 
(Hachette). This period is only known from 
general histories, the very inadequate works by M. 
Gaillardin on Louis X!V. and by M. Bazin on 
the Ministry of Mazarin, M. de Saint-Aulaire’s 
Histoire de la Fronde, and M. Cousin’s brilliant 
but prejudiced and inaccurate books on the 
illustrious women of the period. M. Chéruel was 
unable to deal with every portion of the rich 
subject before him, and his type of mind, too, 
does not allow him to seize wide general yiews; 
but, thanks to numerous unpublished documents 
and very careful criticism, he has shown in a new 
light every point that he has touched upon. The 
history of the campaign is written with the clear- 
ness of a military writer; the Duc de Guise’s ex- 
pedition to Naples in particular is treated with 
great talent; the state of men’s minds and the 
movements of parties in France are shown in an 
altogether new light; the despatches of the 
Venetian ambassadors furnish M. Chéruel with 
facts hitherto imperfectly known or not known at 
all; but it is especially Mazarin’s career which has 
unexpected light thrown upon it from M. 
Chéruel’s profound study of his Carnets and 
Letters. Our estimate of the Minister is but 
heightened when we see with what difficulties he 
had to grapple, what intrigues he had to discon- 
cert, what intrigues also he had himself to frame 
in order to ensure his supremacy over the weak- 
minded Regent and the thousand enemies who 
never ceased to harass him. We can but admire 
the suppleness with which he could attend to the 
pettiest details of Court anecdotes without losing 
from sight the main lines of a policy which had 
ever for its aim the greatness of France. M. 
Chéruel’s book will have an important place among 
the historical works of our time. 


The book by M. de Valroger, Professor at the 
Ecole de Droit, on Les Celtes et la Gaule Celtique 
(Didier) is exposed to certain criticisms through 
the nature of its composition, in which 4 
host of materials of somewhat motley origin are 
heaped together, but it proves the progress made 
in our day by sound historical criticism. M. de 
Valroger is not a philologist, and is not acquainted 
with the Celtic languages ; he is therefore lacking 
in the first requisite for the production of an 
epoch-making book on the origin of the Celtic 
races; but he is a learned — a man of active 
mind, who has zealously collected all the inform- 


ation now available on the history, legends, liter- 
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ature, institutions and religion of the Celts, and 
has formed a compendium of these matters which 
will certainly be useful to all thosé who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the subject without a 

t expenditure of time. He has with con- 
siderable tact separated rash hypotheses from truly 
scientific facts; and on almost every point his 
results may be accepted as correct. We need not 
recall the fancies in which the Celtomaniacs have 
indulged, and particularly the naiveté with which 
MM. Jean Reynaud, Amédée Thierry, Henri Martin 
have used the Celtic legends to identify the Belgae 
with the Kymriand the latter with the Cimmerians, 
have taken the fabrications of audacious impostors 
for remaius of ancient religious traditions, and have 
attributed to the Celts in pre-Christian times 
lofty spiritual ideas of which they never dreamed. 
M. de Valroger has resolutely swept away all 
these chimeras. By a comparative study of all 
that we know of the Gauls, the Welsh, the 
Bretons, the Irish, the Scotch, he shows particu- 
larly how little we know of the Gauls themselves, 
and the impossibility of finding in their institutions 
and ideas anything that survived in mediaeval 
France. Some will consider M. de Valroger’s book 
wery bulky for a purely negative result; but it 
was not wholly useless to show the inanity of all 
the hypotheses which have been accumulated on 
this subject, and the errors and false lines of 
reasoning whereby they were arrived at; and by 
the way he gives us many positive details of great 
interest regarding the Celtic world. 


The movement of philosophical studies is no 
less active than that of historical studies. The 
young thinkers who have come out of the Ecole 
Normale within the last few years are indefatigable, 
and have roused in the public mind a taste for 
philosophy which had seemed dormant for some 
time past. M. Ribot, editor of the Revue Philo- 
sophique, has just caused a great commotion in the 
camp of the disciples of spiritualistic psychology 
by bis book on La Psychologie allemande con- 
temporaine (G. Bailliére). He tells them, in fact, 
without circumlocution that the method which 
they employ, the internal observation of the 
phenomena of consciousness, has produced almost 
all that it can produce ; that it is scarcely anything 
but a subject for literary dissertations of more or 
less subtlety, but that it is utterly uninstructive ; 
that the really fruitful method is that of the 
German psychologists, Wundt and Fechner, 
who study the physiological conditions of psy- 
chological phenomena, who try to bring them 
under physical and mathematical laws. It is 
perfectly true that the Germans were the first to 
farnish us with psychological details of an un- 
questionably scientific character; it is perfectly 
true that the disciples of the spiritualistic school 
are obliged to abandon all their positions one by 
one before the progress of the natural sciences ; 
but M. Ribot appears to us to have been 
somewhat too forcible in his expressions when he 
seems to deny the value of internal observation. 
It must be employed simultaneously with the ex- 
ternal experiments inaugurated by the Germans; 
the two methods cannot dispense with one another, 
and we believe that internal observations, made 
carefully and by unprejudiced minds, may yet fur- 
nish us with many interesting data. The English 
psychologists, previously dealt with by M. Ribot, 
prove this conclusively. It is very instructive to 
see the efforts of the spiritualists to guard the 
ultimate basis of their doctrines from the aggres- 
sions of the physiologists. Kantism alone, it 
seems to me, must furnish them with the only 

und on which they can make good their de- 
ence. This great doctrine, maintained for many 
years by M. Renouvier, now seems likely to win 
new glory. M. Nolen has come forward as its 
earnest champion, and M, Liard has but developed 
at considerable length a purely Kantian point of 
view in a very thouglitful book on La Méta- 
physique et la Sctence (G. Builliére). He examines 
to what the notion of Absolute can be applied, 
«ud shows that it is foreign to all that belongs to 





the domain of science and to the whole domain of 
the intellect generally. None of the intellectual no- 
tions, neither time, nor space, nor substance, nor 
cause, has an absolute character. In the moral 
consciousness alone does the Absolute find a 
certain refuge. We have not to criticise here this 
very comforting and noble conviction, but we fear 
that its present readers may retain only the nega- 
tive portion of M. Liard’s book, which is a 
very vigorous piece of deduction, and may con- 
sider the positive part of his system very open to 
assault. Other members of the spiritualistic school, 
inistead of professedly taking up philosophical 
questions, and attempting to build up fresh systems 
of their own, prefer to devote themselves to the 
history and criticism of the systems of others. 
This is the mode of proceeding adopted by M. 
Guyau, one of M. Fouillée’s most brilliant pupils, 
who is, like him, essaying a very difficult reconcilia- 
tion between spiritualism and physiology, between 
freedom and determinism, between the mo- 
rality of interest, that of pleasure and that of ab- 
solute duty, and, like him, reconciles them rather on 
the literary than on the philosophical ground. M. 
Guyau’s two books, on La Morale d' Epicure et les 
doctrines contemporaines and La Morale anglaise 
contemporaine (G. Bailliére), are elegant and in- 
cisive statements, but are lacking in that scientitic 
accuracy which can alone satisfy themind. The 
same qualities distinguish M. G. Compayré, whose 
book on Les Doctrines de Education en France 
depuis le xvi® siécle (lachette) exhaust a subject 
which had been often touched upon, but which 
had never been treated with such fullness and de- 
tail. This excellent work, deservedly crowned by 
the Institute, is welcome at a time when the great 
question of national education is engaging all the 
best minds in France. 

The French press has just been enriched by two 
important organs. The Globe is a daily paper, 
conducted by members of the Left Centre, which 
aims at introducing the form of the English 
papers into France by publishing eight pages 
aday. Literature, information of all kinds, and 
foreign news will have a much more prominent 
place assigned to them than in the ordinary 
papers. Unfortunately, the first numbers are far 
from answering to this attractive programme. 
On the other hand, unqualified praise may be 
given to the way in which the publishers of Za 
Vie moderne have understood their task. To 
bring together the most brilliant among Parisian 
artists and writers, novelists, art and literary 
critics, and poets, and to publish an illustrated 
weekly paper that shall be interesting, refined, 
amusing, and honourably conducted—such has 
been their object, and they have attained it. 
La Vie parisienne, which aimed at being the 
journal of elegant society, has long been com- 
posed wholly of scandalous anecdotes and ques- 
tionable jests; its drawings are vulgar, and it 
contains nothing to instruct or elevate the mind. 
It is impossible to let it lie on a respectable 
drawing-room table. La Vie moderne, on the con- 
trary, published by M. Charpentier, and edited 
by M. Bergerat, in addition to delightful drawings 
by MM. Butin, Detaille, A. Marie, Meissonier, 
Leloir, offers us, in articles by MM. Daudet, 
Duranty, Silvestre, &c., a goodly selection of 
literary and artistic criticisms, works of imagi- 
nation, sketches of modern life, which are almost 
without exception refined and well written, and 
none of which can give offence to the most 
scrupulous taste. G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





WORDSWORTH AND BURNS. 
Winstead, Temple Road, Dublin : May 26, 1879, 

Mr. Wallace in his review of Principal Shairp’s 
| Robert Burns (AcapEMY, May 24) seems to me 
to represent not quite accurately Wordsworth’s 
feeling with respect to the more riotous, untamed, 
and wilful elements in the genius and the poetry 
of Burns. Wordsworth did not regard these 
with a cold or a reproachful gaze ; he felt towards 
them genially, sympathetically. The opinion 
which one great poet entertains of another is a 
matter of so much interest that I may be excused 
for occupying space with the following quotation 
from Wordsworth’s “ Letter toa Friend of Robert 
Burns ”—too little known to those who are not 
students of Wordsworth—which was first printed 
in 1816, and is included in Dr. Grosart’s edition 
of Wordsworth’s Prose Works :— 

‘‘ Permit me to remind you that it is the privilege 
of poetic genius to catch, under certain restrictions, 
of which perhaps at the time of its being exerted it 
is but dimly conscious, a spirit of pleasure wherever 
it can be found—in the walks of nature, and in the 
business of men. The poet, trusting to primary in- 
stincts, luxuriates among the felicities of love and 
wine, and is enraptured while he describes the fairer 
aspects of war: nor does he shrink from the company 
of the passion of love though immoderate—from con- 
vivial pleasure though intemperate—nor from the 
presence of war though savage, and recognised as the 
handmaid of desolation. Frequently and admirably has 
Burns given way to these impulses of nature; both with 
reference to himself and in describing the condition of 
others. Who, but some impenetrabie dunce or nar- 
row-minded puritan in works of art ever read without 
delight the picture which he has drawn of the con- 
vivial exaltation of the rustic adventurer Tam 
O'Shanter? The poet fears not to tell the reader in 
the outset that his hero was a desperate and sottish 
drunkard, whose excesses were frequent as his oppor- 
tunities. The reprobate sits down to his cups, while 
the storm is roaring, and heaven and earth are in 
confusion; tke night is driven on by song and tu- 
multuous noise— laughter and jest thicken as the 
beverage improves upon the palate — conjugal 
fidelity archly bends to the service of general 
benevolence — selfishness is not absent but wear- 
ing the mask of social cordiality — and, while 
these various elements of humanity are blended 
into ove proud and happy composition of elated 
spirits, the anger of the tempest without doors only 
he'ghtens and sets off the enjoyment within. I pity 
him who cannot perceive that, in all this, though 
there was no moral purpose, there is a moral effect. 

‘Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 





O’er a’ the ills of life victorious,’” 
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When we consider that the water-drinking poet 
but once in his life—and then in honour of Mil- 
ton’s memory—felt his brain “excited by the 
fumes of wine,” and that his most serious breach 
of conjugal fidelity was the occasional offence of 
being late for dinner, I think it will be allowed 
that his sympathy with Tam and Souter Johnny 
is creditable both in kind and in degree. 
Epwarp DowDEN. 








M. MASPERO ON SOULS IN EGYPT. 
Clapham : May 27, 1879. 


esting account of M. Maspero’s lecture, just 
delivered before the Association Scientifique 
de France, and also to say that the main 
facts insisted upon by M. Maspero are precisely 
some which I put forward in a paper read 
before the Society of Biblical Archaeology on 
the first Tuesday of last March. The paper it- 
self was written last year, and had been for some 
months in the hands of the president and secretary 
of the society. Ido not say this for the purpose 
of “attacking the originality in this matter of 
M. Maspero, of which I have not the least doubt 
whatever, but simply of defending my own. 
There is nothing surprising in the fact of two 
persons being led independently to identical re- 
sults by the study of the same evidence. 

I used to think, as M. Maspero does, that by the 
hat-ka in certain inscriptions the whole tomb is 
meant ; but this is not the case. A man can have 
but one tomb, and there is evidence that he could 
have several houses of his ka. Besides this, there 
are certain monuments which are not tombs, and 
which are called hat-ka in the inscriptions upon 
them—e.g., in J. de Rougé, Inscriptions hiér. 
copiées en Egypte (p. 126). M. de Rougé calls the 
monument /'édicule, and he could not give a better 
name to it, for the Latin aediculae has precisely 
the signification of the hat-ka. 

P. Le Pace RENovr. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


Monpay, June 2.—3 p.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Intellectual 
Movement of Germany,” by Prof. Hillebrand. 

5 p.M. Royal Institution : General Monthly Meeting. 

TcESDAY, June 3.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Suggestions to 

Students and Readers of History,” by Prof. J. R. 
Seeley. 

8.50 P.M. Zoological: ‘* Description of the Vessels of the 
Neck and Head of the Ground Hornbill,” by W. 
Ottley ; ‘* On the specific Identity of the British Marten 
Cats,” by E. R. Alston ; ‘On Birds collected by the 
late Mr. T. K. Salmon in the State of Antioquia, U.S. 
of Columbia,” by Messrs. Sclater and Salvin. 

8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology. 

WEDNESDAY, June 4.—7 P.M. Entomological. 

8 p.M. Archaeological Association: ‘“ Further Discove- 
ries at Lincoln,” by the Rev. 8. M. Mayhew; “ The 
Horners’ Company of the City of London,” by C. H. 
Compton ; ‘The Course of the Wansdyke, near Bath,’’ 
by J. T. Irvine. 

THURSDAY, June 5.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Suggestions to 
Students and. Readers of History,’ by Prof. J. R. 
Seeley. 

».M. Archaeological Institute. 

».M. Linnean : “ Ferns of Northern India,” by C. B, Clarke; 
“ Structure and Development of the skull of Urodelous 
Amphibia,” by Prof. W. K. Parker; “ Lichens of Eng- 
lish Polar Expedition of 1875-76,” by Prof. Th. M. 
Fries ; “‘ Mollusca of Challenger Expedition,” IV., by 
the Rev. R. Boog Watson. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

Fripay, June 6.—8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 

8 P.M. Philological: “* The Laws of Stress in Compounds 
and Sentences in English,’ by H. Sweet. 

9 p.M. Royal Institution ; Lecture by Prof. Dewar. 

Saturnpay, June 7.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “Swift,” by 

Prof. H. Morley. 
3 P.M. Actuaries : Anniversary. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Colour Sense : its Origin and Development. 
An Essay in Comparative Psychology. By 
Grant Allen, B.A. (Triibner.) 


THIs monograph on the origin and develop- 
ment of the colour sense runs on the lines 
laid down by Mr. Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer. It aims at showing that the colour 








sense in man is inherited from the animals 
through which he has descended from some 
remote ancestor, and is not a comparatively 
recent acquisition which can be traced 
going on during historical times. The work 
accordingly consists of two parts. In its 
main thesis it tries to prove that man, as a 
naturally frugivorous animal, whose carni- 
vorous tastes are only a late accretion, has, 
from those of his ancestors who habitually 
lived among and upon bright - coloured 


| flowers and fruits, acquired a special nervous 
Permit me to thank Miss Edwards for her inter- | 


organisation peculiarly capable of discrimi- 
nating colours, and peculiarly susceptible 
of pleasure from these perceptions. The 
second part of the essay is a criti- 
cism of views lately put forward in 
Germany which represent primitive man 
as entirely devoid of colour distinctions, and 
which see in the oldest linguistic records of 
the most advanced races evidence that the 
colour sense was then but imperfectly de- 
veloped. It will probably be the verdict of 
many readers that, while Mr. Allen has 
done much to destroy the credit of the 
theory which represents colour as a percep- 
tion specially and independently acquired by 
man, he has not done more than exhibit by 
an almost boundless wealth of interesting 
illustrative cases the widespread: influence 
and importance of colour in the economy of 
the vegetable and animal world. Yet, apart 
from the central question of his essay, Mr. 
Allen has much to instruct and interest a 
reader. We may sometimes feel impatient 
with his bold generalisations and over-in- 
genious theories; but besides this there is 
much lucid exposition, in a popular style 
and yet generally in a careful and philo- 
sophical spirit, of some of the most import- 
ant results of recent physical and biological 
enquiry. 

If we are to believe Mr. Allen’s own esti- 
mate, the most important and original part 
of his work is a theory that the average 
brilliancy of an animal's colour approxi- 
mately corresponds with the average bril- 
liancy of its food. Bright-coloured food 
means a bright-coloured animal: and a dull 
and inconspicuous creature will be found to 
have dull and inconspicuous food. Mr. Allen 
seems even ready to say that in some cases 
the very colour of the animal reproduces the 
colour of what it eats. But surely, however 
possible it may be to adduce numerous in- 
stances in proof of such a connexion, the 
exceptions are so important, the modifications 
due to protective colour, mimicry, and gene- 
ral environment so incalculable, that slight 
weight can ever attach to a mere empirical 
law, till we become better acquainted with 
the molecular physics of colour in plants 
and animals. Even if this theory were true, 
its bearing on the colour sense is not very 
direct. 

The origines of a full-grown sense for 
colour lead us back, in Mr. Allen’s pages, 
to a time when this earth of ours was with- 
out other colour than green, and was devoid 
of bright-hued flowers. In due time there 


arose on some plants certain feeble and in- 
conspicuous bits of colour; flowers, if 
flowers they can be called, consisting only 
of the organs indispensable for reproduction ; 
and between the several plants of a kind 
the winds of heaven played as matchmakers. 





Meanwhile, the insect species as they came 
upon the scene, with a yet undifferentiated 
sensibility to the variations in the rays of 
light, had their eyes naturally attracted to 
these slight attempts at colour, which seem 
to appear in a plant wherever energy is dis. 
engaged, and notably at those points selected 
for the reproductive process. The insect eye 
was automatically drawn onwards to the 
incipient colour, and as the insect mouth 
found. sweetness and honey in the nascent 
flower, the insect was induced to repeat its 
visit. Thus the feeble tint accompanying 
stamen and pistil served to develop the 
colour sense in the insect, and the plants of 
most conspicuous hue secured the most fre- 
quent visitants. In this way the plant 
found a more certain method of being ferti- 
lised than when the pollen grains had to be 
trusted to the inconstant wind. Thus the 
more conspicuously the envelopes of the 
flower were coloured; particularly when they 
served to hold honey ready for a visitor, 
the greater likelihood that the plant should 
find insect visitors, and be increased in 
numbers. At the same time the colour 
sense of the insect would be developed, the 
nervous organs for colour perception would 
be in vigorous condition, and thus, even 
apart from the accompanying pleasures de- 
rived from its food, the insect would have a 
natural liking for colours. The same may 
be said of humming-birds as of insects. 
And thus in time the diversified beauties of 
the floral landscape would be evolved mainly 
in response to the needs and pleasures of the 
insect tribes. With the necessary qualifica- 
tions, it may be said that similar results 
would occur if birds and mammals be sub- 
stituted for insects, and fruits (in the popular 
sense, as distinguished from seeds or nuts) 
for flowers. Oranges and plums acquired 
or determined their hues because birds and 
mammals were thereby attracted, and these 
birds and mammals got a fancy for colour 
because the need of finding food had in- 
creased and differentiated their original 
faculty of discriminating one hue from an- 
other. And, last of all, man himself derives 
from his quadrumanous arboreal ancestors 
a taste for the colours which adorned and 
characterised their food. 

As Mr. Allen admits, the evidence for 
much of this is insecure. The theory, as- 
suming an incipient colour sense in insects 
and birds and incipient colouration in cer- 
tain parts of plants, shows how a develop- 
ment both in the subjective faculty and in 
the objective quality might have been 
brought about by the circumstances of con- 
stant interdependence in which a large part of 
the animal world, man included, stands to- 
wards the vegetable. But there are many 
awkward exceptions, not to be set aside 
by Mr. Allen’s request to take matters 
in the lump and not be too exact- 
ing in single instances. Imagination is @ 
dangerous minister, when it leads us to 
“state our hypothetical conclusions, for 
clearness’ sake, in the language of established 
fact.” And the argument seems weakest 
precisely at the point at which it ought to 
be strongest. It gives too little explanation 
of the immediate ancestry of the colour 
sense in man. It is not from the quadru- 
mana that man can inherit a taste for 
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colour if that taste is in any close con- 
nexion. with general brilliancy of hue either 
in the monkey or the monkey’s food. The 
Darwinian chain is a long one, and Mr. 
Allen bas bestowed more attention on the 
earlier than on the later links. 

In the philological and anthropological 
discussion at the close of his book Mr. Allen 
has shown a sound judgment and laid down 
some important principles on the interpreta- 
tion of the facts of language. The scantiness 
of many primitive colour-vocabularies is 
simply due to the absence of any practical 
necessity which makes it important to mark 
out one colour from another. With the 
growth of the arts, the separation of shades 
and tints becomes more and more minute. 
Perhaps Mr. Allen has not sufficiently ad- 
verted to the possibility of national dif- 
ferences in the feeling for colours, as for 
many other things. And it might be said 
that the art of gardening has a considerable 
place in fostering the taste for colours. 
Perhaps this may have something to do with 
the defective nomenclature for colours in 
ancient Greek. And what does Mr. Allen 
say to the services of that frugivorous 
nation, the Turks, towards the cultivation in 
European lands of the brilliant flowers of the 
tulip, the hyacinth, the Asiatic ranunculus, 
and the horse-chestnut? Wm. WAtLAcE. 








Selected Titles from the Digest. Part I.— 
Mandati vel Contra. Digest XVII., 1. 
Translated and Annotated by Bryan 
Walker, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, dc. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


Ir is perhaps not too much to say that the 
Digest is the most worthy product of Roman 
thought, and that there is no other piece of 
Roman literature which admits of comparison 
with it either in intrinsic importance or in 
the influence it has had on the civilisation 
of the world. And it is probably true also 
that there is no piece of Roman literature 
for the four centuries beginning with Plautus 
which in England is so little read. Of late 
years parts of it have been set as subjects 
for Law Examinations at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and this has no doubt encouraged 
Dr. Walker to undertake a translation and 
edition of parts of it. I hope he will perse- 
vere ; and, if in what I have to say I dwell 
upon faults, it is because this book gives 
evidence of knowledge and ability capable of 
doing good service, and not needing to be 
fed upon flattery. I have read it carefully, 
and gained by doing so; but criticism is re- 
quired. 

First, Dr. Walker has not, apparently, 
troubled himself about the authority for the 
text, or given up the old-fashioned notion 
that one MS. is as good as another, and that 
an editor may select among MS. readings 
that which strikes his fancy most. It so 
happens that in the greater part of this par- 
ticular title the Florentine MS., on which all 
others are shown by Mommsen to be almost 
exclusively dependent, has not passed under 
the revision of the ordinary corrector. For the 
latter half and rather more of this title we 
have thus less MS. assistance than usual, and 
the text is certainly not the better for it. But 








even in the first half the text should not 
always be blindly reprinted and the sense 
extracted without regard to grammar. In 
1, 24, § 4, Dr. Walker prints ‘“ quod 
heredi praecepisset se ei empturum,” and 
translates: “ Because he charged the 
heir to buy it for him.’”” Why not adopt Hal- 
sander’s correction ‘‘ quod heres recepisset”’ ? 
In 1. 57 Dr. Walker says he has adopted 
Cujas’ reading, inutiliter, for the ordinary 
utiliter, apparently ignorant that inutiliter is 
supported by the Bolognese MSS. and by 
the Basilica, has been shown by Savigny to 
be necessary, and, being adopted by 
Mommsen, may now be considered the 
ordinary reading. Other instances might be 
given. I would suggest that in]. 19 “ut 
redimatur ”’ is merely a gloss upon“ de semel 
emendo” suggested by “‘redemerit”’ in the next 
line, and ought to be struck out. I do not 
believe Dr. Walker’s translation, “with a 
clause for resale,” to be right as the text 
stands, notwithstanding that it has Pothier’s 
support. 

Secondly, Dr. Walker has not, I am afraid, 
sufficient respect for the Latinity of the 
Digest to prevent him from translating, 
carelessly or defiantly, ina way which he 
would not do in an ordinary classical author. 
He almost avows this want of respect in a 
note on 1. 49. That law is, indeed, not 
without difficulties; but the discussion of 
them by Vangerow in his section on traditio 
would have saved the editor from some per- 
plexed statements in his notes. It is, at any 
rate, certain that “‘cum. . . emisset’’ denotes 
an event precedent to vendidi and not the same 
transaction. The ordinary punctuation has, 
perhaps, led Dr. Walker wrong. Two dis- 
tinct cases are put, each of which raises a 
nice point on the law of eviction and on the 
law of agency. In the first an owner, acting 
as the agent of a bona fide possessor, sells in 
ignorance his own slave; in the second case 
an owner inheriting a slave, who was really 
his own already, directs an agent to sell him, 
in ignorance of his own original title. But 
there really is no justification for translating 
‘quod erat condemnatus ” (1. 6, § 7) ‘‘any 
amount which he might be adjudged to pay ;”’ 
or “si solus tempore liberatus” (1. 29, § 6) 
“discharged merely by lapse of time” 
instead of “discharged in his own case by 
lapse of time” (see Savigny, iii, p. 220, 
for the meaning). In |]. 48, § 2, the 
editor makes nonsense of the passage by 
ignoring the regular meaning of quivis. He 
actually translates ‘‘ ut cuivis credas’’ “that 
you should lend to somebody” (instead of 
“that you should lend to anyone you 
choose”’); and “quemvis fundum”’ “a cer- 
tain field”! There are not a few other mis- 
translations, some from momentary mistake, 
as in the first sentence of 1. 53; others 
from not catching the sense, as in |. 54 
where et . . . et is translated “either... 
or;” others from an imperfect grasp of the 
precise force of the words, as in 1. 22; 
§ 11, “si redundet in eum captio qui sus- 
cepit mandatum,” where ‘‘redundat ”’ is not 
“become excessive,” nor “captio” quite 
“inconvenience.” “If the mandatee should 
thereby be exposed to loss” would be a 
nearer translation. In 1. 6, § 7, “sub 
nomine alterius” is not “on the other's 


| account,” but simply “under the name of 








another” (a use of alter for which there 
is plenty of authority). In 1. 36, § 2, 
“propius est ut mandatum suscipi possit ”’ 
is not “it is possible for a mandate to be 
undertaken,” but “it is more suitable to 
allow of a mandate’s being undertaken ;”’ 
“Eleganter tractat” is not “ minutely dis- 
cusses ”’ but “discusses a nice point ;” and 
So on. 

Again, in translating a book like the 
Digest where the language is taken from 
that of common life, but with a generally 
very precise use of all terms at all technical, 
it is very desirable to retain as much as 
possible the same English word for the same 
Latin word. To this Dr. Walker seems to 
have paid but little attention, and the 
neglect of it blunts the sharpness of the 
expression, though it does not so often 
alter the meaning or greatly mislead the 
reader. Instances of this may be found 
pretty frequently. 

Further, there is sometimes a real misun- 
derstanding or mis-statement of the matter. 
A few instances may here be given; they 
are certainly not all. In the note to 1. 10, 
§ 4, the utilis institoria is said to be 
granted to a procurator. It can be no news 
to Dr. Walker that the institoria and utilis 
institoria were actions not in favour of a pro- 
curator, but to make a master liable for the 
obligations of his manager. In 1. 14, a note 
on “si vendiderit hereditatem,”’ &c., states 
“Tt is throughout taken for granted that he 
had ceded the inheritance before aditio, and 
is heres ab intestato.”” Dr. Walker should con- 
sult the title “‘De hereditate vel actione ven- 
dita” (xviii., 4), and he will not confuse the 
sale of an inheritance with the extinct in 
jure cessio of the old law. In 1. 34, § 1, 
a man who is part inheritor of an estate 
accepts a mandate from another person to 
purchaseitforhim. This person dies before the 
purchase is completed, and thereby, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule, the mandate drops. 
But it is suggested that under certain cir- 
cumstances the matter may be treated as a 
conditional sale. Dr. Walker quite rightly 
says the condition is the willingness of the 
co-heirs to sell their interest. This clearly 
implies that the purchase is already effected 
as far as the mandatee’s share is concerned, 
subject to the condition mentioned, and, 
therefore, the death has not taken place re 
integra, and does not, therefore, invalidate 
future claims. Dr. Walker reverses this, 
and supposes the death to have taken place 
before the mandatee’s share, and not before 
the shares of the others, had been purchased. 
If so, there has not been a sale on condition, 
but no sale at all, and the death has taken 
place re integra! Again, in 1. 44, the 
word persequi is translated “ proceed extra 
ordinem,” and reference is made to Dig. 1., 
16, 1.178. This meaning is, indeed, autho- 
rised in passages where, as in the Aquilian 
stipulation (D. xlvi., 4, 1. 18), it is to be dis- 
tinguished ‘from actio and petitio; but its 
much more common meaning, as here, is 
simply “ sue for,” and may be seen in line 
22 of this very title; in xviii. 1,34; orin 
the Institutes, iv., 6, §§ 16, 17; or in 
plenty of other places. Dr. Walker has here 
fallen into a very common mistake of taking 
the explanations given in the Digest as 
lexicographical and general definitions, in- 
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stead of being merely pieces of practical 
legal interpretation and often confined to 
special uses or-occasions. 

A few words may here be added on the 
question already touched of the Latinity of 
the Digest. It has many admirable qualities ; 
it is natural, business-like, brief, careful, 
clear-cut, in many respects the very model of 
style for such matter. But the brevity with 
which a case is referred to does not un- 
frequently demand in the reader not only a 
clear head but also a happy insight into the 
precise point or aspect of the case which is 
meant to be presented, and of which the 
legal characteristic is to be determined. 
Some prima facie confusion is not unfre- 
quently caused by the third person of a verb 
being used without its grammatical subject 
being expressed, or even being the nearest to 
it. Nor is it convenient to have in the 
statement of a hypothetical case the same 
party sometimes made in one clause the first 
or second person, and in another clause 
made the third. In these statements of hypo- 
thetical cases the present subjunctive and 
indicative are interchangeable, and so is the 
perfect subjunctive and the completed 
future indicative; and the time previous to 
such a perfect or completed future is often 
denoted by a pluperfect indicative, and 
subordinate clauses put in the imperfect 
subjunctive. If we add to this the frequent 
omission to mark by the use of the subjunc- 
tive the dependency of a clause upon an 
infinitive, or of a question, we have stated 
at any rate the most noticeable grammatical 
usages of the legal style. Straining the 
grammar in order to help one through a 
difficulty is as little justifiable here as in a 
writer of the Augustan age. 

Henry J. Rosy. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Origin of Limestone Rocks.—Mr. Sorby’s 
Presidential Address to the Geological Society, 
delivered at the last anniversary meeting, has just 
been published in the Society's Journal. The 
address forms a valuable dissertation on the struc- 
ture and origin of limestones, giving the result of 
well-nigh thirty years’ study of the subject, and 
including, as might have been expected, a vast 
amount of original research. As an introduc- 
tion to the main subject Mr. Sorby describes 
the microscopic structure and the mineral 
nature of shells and other organic bodies of 
calcareous character. He then discusses the 
influence of original mineral constitution on 
the preservation of fossils; the chemical deposi- 
tion of calcic carbonate; and the consolidation of 
limestones. The body of the essay consists of a 
description of the typical limestones, in descend- 
ing geological order ; and at the end of the paper 
the chief points are neatly presented in 4. 
form. Although this masterly essay is modestly 
styled “only a sort of first attempt and rough 
sketch” of the subject, we venture to predict 
that it will become classical in geological literature, 
and that no one for many a year hence will venture 
to write on the genesis of calcareous rocks with- 
out reference to the 1879 Address. 


Eitkosylene.—This body is a derivative of the 
paraffin of brown coal. FE. Lippmann and J. 
Hawliczek find that nearly all the paraffin met 
with in commerce contains oxygen. The specimens 
on which they operated were treated with sodium 
to remove it. To introduce chlorine into these 
purified products they employed phosphorous 
pentachloride, which was added to the solution of 





the paraffin in carbon tetrachloride and heated 
with it. In this way a chloride having the 
formula O,,H,,Cl was obtained which, when dis- 
tilled under ordinary atmospheric pressure, gave 
up its chlorine in the form of hydrogen chloride, 
the hydrocarbon to which they have given the 
name of eikosylene, and which has the formula 
C,,H,., remaining isolated. It possesses all 
the characters of an olefine, and forms a 
second chloro-derivative having the composition 
O,,H,,Cl,. Eikosylene is consequently homo- 
logous with cetylene O,,H,,, and may be regarded 
asa high member of the acetylene series (Ber. chem. 
Gesell., xii., 62). 

Prof. Hughes’ New Induction Balance.—The 
simple apparatus which Prof. Hughes, described 
and exhibited before the Royal Society on May 22 
and the Physical Society on May 24 is likely to 
be employed as an instrument of accurate research 
in pov f departments of science. One form of 
the apparatus consists of two coils of insulated 
copper wire, fixed on a horizontal wooden rod, 
about one foot apart. They form part of a circuit 
—the primary—which contains a small battery 
and a clock-microphone. Between them is a 
third similar coil—the secondary—moveable along 
the rod, with a telephone in circuit. Changes of 
the current strength in the primary coils produce 
induced currents in the secondary, and conse- 
quently sounds in the telephone, when the move- 
able coil is near one or other end of the horizontal 
rod, but forsome position between the two the sounds 
will entirely disappear. If the primary coils are 

recisely alike in all respects, the zero point will 
be midway between them; but by sufficiently 
diminishing the length of wire on either coil the 
zero point can be drawn as near to it as we please. 
This is the form of instrument which has been 
already used by Dr. Richardson for obtaining a mea- 
sure of the relative hearing powers of individuals. 
For other applications a different arrangement 
is required; it consists of two hollow cylindrical 
boxes, around each of which are wound two paral- 
lel coils. One pair of these is connected by a 
wire and is placed in circuit with a battery 
and clock microphone. The other two are con- 
nected in a telephone circuit. The induction 
set up in the secondary line from the current 
assing through the primary coils is balanced 

'y the reversal of one of the bottom coils and ad- 
justed to an absolute-silence point. Now, if any 


metallic substance, a coin, for example, be placed |- 


in one of the boxes, the balance is destroyed by 
the induction currents set up in the body of the 
metallic substance introduced, and the ticking be- 
comes audible ; and so delicate can the adjustment 
be made that if two coins, similar, but not abso- 
lutely identical in weight or composition, be in- 
troduced, the difference can be at once detected 
by the sound: Prof. Hughes has drawn up a table 
of the comparative disturbing value of discs 
of different metals, all of the size and 
shape of a shilling. The list agrees in the 
main with the lists of electrical conduc- 
tivities, but there are considerable divergences, 
which may be due to some peculiarity of 
structure of the metals when formed into discs. 
The behaviour of iron is peculiar, owing to its 
magnetisation by the primary current. The in- 
strument has disclosed very remarkable differences 
in bars of iron and steel of the same exact form 
and size, but differently treated; these have led 
the author to the conclusion that the effect of 
magnetism is similar to that of temper. A 
rise of temperature is found, in the case of all 
metals, to produce a notable effect, the direc- 
tion of the effect being in the case of the non- 
magnetic metals different from that which is 
observed with iron, steel, and nickel. For the 
measurement of electrical conductivities, both of 
solids and liquids—and perhaps of gases also—for 
assaying, for detecting changes of temperature, 
and fora variety of other purposes, the new In- 
duction Balance is likely to prove a valuable 
addition to the store of tools of the investigator. 








The Transformation of Starch into Dextrose in 
the Cold.—Starch, it is known, is slowly trans- 
formed into dextrose when boiled for a long time 
with water. Riban has made some observations 
which seem to show that the same result may be 
arrived at in the cold, though much more gradu- 
ally. A solution formed by boiling one part 
of finely-divided starch in one hundred of 
water saturated with salt and filtering the same 
is imputrescible, and may be preserved for a long 
time. After a year the author's solution appeared 
to be less sensitive to iodine, and after three or 
four years was no longer coloured by that nt. 
It was neutral, limpid, contained no trace of any 
organised ferment, reduced the copper solution 
energetically, and was coloured brown by alkalies, 
Determined by the copper test, every 100 ce, 
contained 0-111 gramme of dextrose; but when 
ferrocyanide of potassium was employed, which is 
not affected by dextrin, 100 cc. contained 0°102 
gramme. A mixture of nine-tenths dextrose and 
one-tenth dextrin was consequently formed from 
the starch. The solution in a tube 200 mm. long 
rotated to the right: ap>=+0°15°. The author 
calls attention to the importance of this trans- 
formation of starch in the cold without a ferment 
in its bearings on the physiology of vegetable 
growth (Bull. Soc. Ch., xxxi., 10). 

Tue Parkes Museum of Hygiene, which is 
temporarily located at University College, Lon- 
don, will be opened to the public on and after 
July 1 next. 


Fairfield County Minerals.—G. J. Brush and 
E. S. Dana have just published a second paper on 
the minerals of Fairfield County, Connecticut, in 
the American Journal of Science, May 1879. 
Some time ago we drew attention to their first 
paper. In the present communication they 
describe a new mineral which they name fair- 
Jieldite. It occurs in massive crystalline aggre- 
gates, rarely in distinct crystals. It has a hard- 
ness 3°5, and the specific gravity 3:25, a sub- 
adamantine lustre, and is white or ofa pale straw- 
colour. The streak is white, and the substance 
itself transparent. It occurs in small particles in 
fillowite (described beyond), and in masses of some 
size immediately associated with eosphorite, 
triploidite, and dickinsonite. The crystals belong 
to the triclinic system. The analyses closely 
accorded with the numbers :— 

Phosphoric acid . . - 39°30 
Iron protoxide ° . . 6°64 
Manganese protoxide . . 13°10 





Lime ~ Ps > ° - 30°99 
Water . i e r i 9°97 
100°00 


which correspond with the formula 3RO,P,0,, 
H,O, where R=Oa: Mn+ Fe=2:1 and the ratio 
of Mn: Fe isalso 2:1. Fillowite occurs in granu- 
lar crystalline masses which are not infrequently 
enetrated by distinct prismatic crystals of trip- 
oidite, and sometimes enclose particles of fair- 
fieldite. Reddingite is very commonly associated 
with fillowite, and in many cases it is not easy to 
distinguish the two minerals, The hardness is 4’5, 
and the specific gravity 3:41—45. The lustre is 
subresinous to greasy; the colour generally wax- 
yellow, also yellowish to reddish-brown, with 
red or green tinge, and rarely almost colourless. 
The crystals have a marked rhombohedral aspect ; 
the measurements, however, point to a monoclinic 
form, and that this is the true explanation was 
proved by the subsequent optical examination. The 
results of the analyses of this mineral nearly accord 
with the numbers given below :— 


Phosphoric acid . ° . 40°19 
Iron protoxide ° ‘ - 680 
Manganese protoxide . - 40°19 

ime . . . . . 528 


Soda ‘i 2 . 4 . 884 
Water. 3 ‘ ‘ . Fe 





10000 
which are those corresponding to the formula 
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$R,P,0, + H,0, if in this formula R= Mn: Fe: 
Ca: Na=6:1:1:1. A small amount of water 
was met with even in the most trans t speci- 
mens. If the water be not essential, the — 
sition of the mineral would be somewhat analo- 
gous to that of triphylite, containing sodium in 
place of lithium. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Die nordische und die englische Version der Tristan- 
sage, hgg. v. E. Kélbing. I. Theil. Tristramssaga 
ok Isondar. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) The pre- 
sent volume gives the full text of the Icelandic 
Tristamssaga, together with a German translation 
and notes and a literary-historical Introduction. 
The main results are that the Icelandic isa close 
translation of the Old French poem of Thomas, of 
which fragments only have been preserved ; and 
that the Middle High German of Tristan und 


Isolde of Gottfried von Strassburg is also derived 
directly from Thomas's poem. e English Sir 
Tristrem—an edition of which, with Introduc- 


tion, notes, and glossary, will complete the work— 
on the other hand, takes great liberties with the 
original story, so as almost to destroy its con- 
tinuity, the poet concentrating his attention 
chiefly on the complicated strophes in which his 
work is composed. The most interesting and im- 
ortant result of Dr. Kélbing’s investigations is 

is having definitely settled the relation between 
Gottfried’s poem and his original. It appears 
that, as regards the matter, Gottfried scrupulously 
adhered to the original, often translating whole 
passages word for word, allowing himself altera- 
tions or omissions only when his poetical taste and 
iu ment were ez offended gc Ps 

6lbi rotests rightly against the prevailing 
condonay fo vindicate for the Middle High Ger- 
man poets over-much independence and subjec- 
tivity of treatment in their borrowings from 
French literature, and points out that in future 
our attention must be mainly concentrated on the 
stylistic differences between the French epics and 
their German adaptations. 


Unnver the title Bertran de Born, sein Leben 
und seine Werke (Halle: Niemeyer), Herr Albert 
Stimming has published a critical edition of the 
poems of the well-known troubadour, accom- 
panied by a full ye Though many points 
are still obscure, the editor has cleared up a good 
deal of the poet’s history, which is intimately 
connected with that of our Henry II. and his 
sons, whose friend and subject Bertran was, and 
in whose quarrels he, as lord of a castle in Péri- 
gord, took an active pert and not the least in- 
teresting portion of the book is the short native 
Provencal notices of events in his life, especially 
those referring to the poems numbered 32 and 
38. The determination of the text of each poem 
is mainly based on the classification of the MSS. 
containing it, all variants being given, and con- 
jectural readings being italicised ; the orthography 
follows that of the iis, whichever it may be, 
containing the best readings. The notes are full, 
and the Glossary complete, so that an elementary 
acquaintance with Provencal grammar will enable 
the work to be read intelligently ; but the general 
use of the Glossary is rendered troublesome by 
its referring only to the poem ani line, with- 
out there being the slightest indication of the 
former at the head (or side) of each page 
of the text. The only respect in which 
Herr Stimming’s work a rs deficient is the 
purely linguistic, especially the phonological ; 

e merely remarks that the orthography (é.e., 
phonology) cannot be determined from the rhymes, 
as the poet uses the various (dialectically [or 
chronologically ?] differing) forms of a word as he 

convenient. This is probably true to some 
extent, but we should like to have the evidence 
put before us; we think, to take one of his own 
examples, that the editor would find it difficult to 
show that certain rhymes require the form cavals 





(Mod. Fr. chevauxr), and exclude cavaus, And if 
the rhyme-evidence fails, an examination of local 
charters, and of the dialect now spoken in the 
poet’s home, would have often justified the choice 
of a certain form to the rejection of others, and 
thus have diminished, to the great advantage of 

inners, the prevailing confusion; it may be 
safely assumed,-to give a single instance, that 
Bertran, except when pressed for a rhyme, did not 
use the five forms dreit, dreich, dreg, dret, drei 
(Mod. Fr. droit), but only one of them, yet his 
editor does not appear to have attempted to deter- 
mine which this was. As might be expected 
from the publisher, paper and print are excellent ; 
and the volume may be cordially recommended, 
not only to students of Provengal literature, but 
to all who wish to learn something of old Pro- 
vengal aristocratic life. 


Manuel de la Langue Chkipe ou Albanaise. Par 
Auguste Dozon. (Paris: Leroux.) Philologists 
may be congratulated upon possessing at last a 
satisfactory grammar of the Albanian language. 
Von Hahn’s Albanesische Studien and Camarda’s 
Grammatologia comparata della lingua albanese 
have gone far towards clearing up the mystery 
that so long hung about the dialects of the Skipe- 
tars or py en by but a full and trustworthy 

rammar was still wanted : and this want has now 

n supplied by M. Dozon. M. Dozon’s work 
consists of three parts. First of all, it contains a 
collection of popular tales, songs, and other un- 
edited texts; next, a grammar of the Premedi 
dialect, supplemented by varying forms from the 
other dialects; and, lastly, an Albanian-French 
vocabulary. Apart from the question of nation- 
ality which recent events have brought before the 
attention of the public, there are several questions 
of interest connected with the Albanians and their 
language. It seems pretty clear that they are 
the descendants of the Thraco-Illyrians of ancient 
Greek history; and were it not that our know- 
ledge of their language does not reach back beyond 
about three centuries, we might expect to find 
in it explanations of the proper names of early 
Northern Greece. The want of literary monu- 
ments, however, is calculated to disappoint this 
expectation; at all events, most of the ex- 
planations that have hitherto been hazarded are 
more than doubtful. The receptivity of Albanian 
is one of its most striking features. Words have 
been borrowed from all sides—from the Greek, 
the Roman, the Slav, and the Turk. Even the 
name of father has been borrowed from Turkish, 
and the early date at which the language began 
to be indebted to others may be gathered from 
the fact that the forms of some of the Latin loan- 
words show that they must have been adopted 
while Latin was still a living tongue. The pre- 
sence of these loan-words has given rise to erro- 
neous views of the philological attinities of Alba- 
nian; thus Camarda, as M. Dozon notes, has been 
misled into taking for native words what are 
really recent importations. New light has been 
thrown by M. Dozon upon that leading peculiarity 
of Albanian, the so-called posttixed article, Ac- 
cording to him it is really a suffix of the noun 
corresponding with the determinative suflixes of 
the Servian and Old Slavonic adjective. There 
can be little doubt, however, that it really was 
once an independent pronoun, which in course of 
time passed into a flectional suffix. 


Zur Geschichte der Philologie und zur rémischen 
Literatur. Von H. Hagen. (Berlin: Calvary und 
Co.) This is a reprint of four articles on the 
Jurist and Philologist, Peter Daniel, of Orleans ; 
A. J. Bongar’s Diary of his journey from Vienna 
to Constantinople in 1585; B. J. Bongar’s lam- 
poon against Fabian of Dohna; unedited letters 
to Bongar ; some poems from the Latin Anthology 
and the Latin version of Oribasius, the physician 
of Pergamus and friend of Julian. A.J. Bongar's 
Diary would probably be thought of the most 
general interest ; but it is provokingly short, and 
throws but little light on contemporary life and 





manners. The book gives evidence of careful 
labour and research, and may be recommended to 
those who are interested in the history of Latin 
philology. 








FINE ART. 


A Catalogue of the Greel: Coins in the British 
Museum. Macedonia, §. (Printed by 
Order of the Trustees.) 


Wuite the previous volumes of the Cata- 
logue of Greek coins in the British Museum 
were models of accuracy, the present one, 
losing nothing in this respect, has the im- 
portant addition of an ample introductory 
chapter, in which the coins of other collec- 
tions are drawn upon liberally to supplement 
those of the Catalogue itself in bearing out 
the political or other historical facts con- 
nected with the early coinage of Macedonia, 
the Thraco-Macedonian tribes, and Paeonia. 
The author is Mr. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of the Department. 

Questions of standard and type are of 
infinite consequence to the historian, and 
for his benefit Mr. Head has worked un. 
sparingly in tracing the various influences 
which in turn had operated first on the 
primitive mining populations of Mount 
Pangaeum, and thence spread westward 
possibly as far as Italy. ‘This, in fact, is 
the great feature of his essay; and if an 
early connexion between th‘s district and 
Italy is not absolutely proved, it is at least 
exceedingly interesting to find a coin struck 
in the sixth century B.c. at the town of 
Aeneia, representing in a delightfully archaic 
manner Aeneas carrying on his shoulders 
Anchises and following Creusa, who car- 
ries similarly their son, Ascanins. Hitherto 
it had been supposed that the familiar 
Roman illustration of Aeneas carrying 
Anchises had been derived from a design on 
Sicilian coins with a quite different signifi- 
cation. Now, however, the source is clear, 
and at the same time otherwise interesting 
as lying in the route along which early 
civilising influence is argued to have spread 
to Italy. This coin is in the Berlin Museum. 
In some cases the designs on these coins are 
strikingly similar to subjects of not uncom- 
mon occurrence on Etruscan scarabs—for 
example, the coin No. 2 (on p. 136) with 
a figure which, if it were on a scarab, would 
be described as a Gorgon running to the 
right, holding up a necklace, and having two 
large wings to her back and two small 
wings to her heels. It is true that, taken 
exactly, the figure is kneeling, as Mr. Head 
says, but Curtius in a memoir on figures in 
this attitude has proved that it was meant 
to indicate speed, as, indeed, her two sets of 
wings also convey. Mr. Head calls the wings 
on her heels winged talaria, such as Hermes 
and Perseus wore; but I doubt whether 
he is right. Again, the coin No. 9 (p. 147) 
with a Centaur carrying off, let us say, 
Deidameia might be compared with Ktrus- 
can scarabs, but a perhaps more interesting 
comparison would be, first, between it and an 
early coinage of Thasos, where there is this 
difference,that the Centaur has becomea Satyr, 
retaining only the earsand the tail of the 
horse, and, secondly, between these two coin- 
ages and the sculptured Centaur carrying off 
Deidameia in the Alcamenes pediment of 
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the temple at Olympia found in recent 
years. In this sculpture the attitude, 
drapery, and type of the heroine have a 
likeness to the female figure of the Thasian 
coin which implies something in the nature 
of direct copying, or at least tends to show 
that the artist who executed the sculpture 
and he who designed the coin had passed 
through the same school. Brunn, as is well 
known, has argued that Paeonios, who 
worked with Alcamenes at Olympia, had 
brought with him from Mende, in Thrace, 
a@ manner peculiar to this northern dis- 
trict. 

The figure described on page 81 as 
Seilenos is more like Dionysos, for whom 
the kantharos in his right hand would be 
the appropriate symbol, though no doubt it 
could also be held by Seilenos. But even 
slight matters of this kind to which excep- 
tion might be taken are hard to find. As 
regards the coins chosen to illustrate the 
volume, they are, where it is a question 
of artistic style, drawn with true appreciation. 

A. S. Morray. 








THE SALON OF 1879. 
(Second Notice.) 


In the month of August 1303, the people of 
Carcassonne and Albi, stirred by the preaching of 
Brother Bernard Délicieux, broke into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition under the eyes of Jean 
de Pecquigny, “ réformateur du Languedoc ”—this 
is the subject of M. Jean Paul Laurens’ contribu- 
tion to the Salon. A great doorway walled up 
occupies the right ; stalwart men attack the solid 
masonry with pick and crowbar, while behind 
them, on the broad step in front of the building, 
stands Jean de Pecquigny, accompanied by the 
Consuls of Carcassonne. On the edge of this step, 
his back turned to the work which his words have 
set in motion, Brother Bernard with uplifted 
hands solemnly restrains an excited crowd, of 
which we see only the forerunners. All these 
figures are set against the immediate back- 
ground of a high brick building; only at 
about two-thirds across the picture there is a 
sudden break: the building ends, and a high 
wall is carried along the remaining space, above 
which we get in the upper left-hand corner a 
square opening, and see, beyond the prison towers, 
the habitations of men with windows open to 
God's heaven. Although the puffy white clouds 
of the sky are obtrusively ill-shaped, the whole 
effect is wonderfully true and real to anyone who 
knows the light of the days of blue sky in the 
Souith ; and the way in which pale tints are lost in 
an obliterating glare, while full and positive hues 
are merged in unsearchable depth and glory, has 
been interpreted by M. Laurens, not only with the 
native sympathy of one born to this clear atmo- 
sphere, but with the artist’s sense of how the 
sudden contrast of pictorial effect would give 
emphasis to the meaning and essence of his sub- 
ject. This picture is not, indeed, likely to have 
the same measure of popular success as M. 
Laurens’ Death of Marceau, because it cannot 
appeal, as that work did, again and again, to the 
imagination even of the utterly untrained ; it is, 
however, impossible for anyone who knows the past 
and present of religious persecution to look upon it 
without a terrible vision of the anguish of the 
unseen prisoners who for conscience sake sit in 
darkness and under the shadow of death ; or from 
the cells of the Inquisition the imagination takes 
a wider scope and laments the pain of those who 
dwell in unconsenting bonds—bonds which eat 
into both spirit and flesh. But the hour of de- 
liverance is the hour that strikes at the moment 
chosen by M. Laurens, and in selecting which he 





has departed from his usual custom of dwelling 
on the most gloomy aspects of life—a cast of 
thought which is, of course, offensive to the 
average public, but which has frequently pre- 
vailed in some of the test minds and finest 
natures of the race. The walls are yielding to 
repeated blows, and the Inquisitor in robes of 
crimson and scarlet looks on helpless; he occupies 
the centre of the picture, and the hues of his 
clothes are heightened by neighbouring touches 
of green such as Veronese loved, and by the yellow 
draperies of one of the consuls standing near ; this 
yellow gets its full value detached against the 
sombre brown of Brother Bernard’s garments, and 
thus M. Laurens, by obtaining anextraordinary force 
in the blood-red and vermilion of the immediate 
foreground, puts his red-brick walls, which would 
otherwise be overpowering, into their proper 
place. 


There are very few men now, I think, who show 
anything like the same virility of manner as M. 
Laurens. The character which marks M. Lumi- 
nais’ Départ pour la Chasse, dans les Gaules, is 
fotcible ; but his Mort de Chramm is a better ex- 
ample of his talent. Chramm, we find from the 
catalogue, was in the habit of rebelling against 
his father, Clotaire I., who after repeated offences 
lost all patience, strangled Chramm, tied him toa 
bench, and then set fire to the building in which 
he had been imprisoned, burning him together 
with his unfortunate wife and daughters. Right 
across the foreground, slightly foreshortened, 
bound to a rude plank supported on wooden 
trestles, lies the motionless body of Chramm; on 
the further side are two stout posts, to which the 
living victims are tied—in sullen misery the wife 
gazes with envy on him who no longer feels, as 
the flames approach, and her youngest born, hid- 
ing her face, clings to her knees; the elder 
girl, on her knees to the right, near the head of 
her father, writhes in her bonds, heaving back and 
shoulders with frantic force. The background is 
hot with coming fire, full of deep tones of warm 
rich browns against which the flesh and floating 
yellow locks of the fair Gaulish woman tell as domi- 
nant spaces of light ; then in front come the dull- 
green hues—suddenly touched and enforced by 
morsels of black and orange—which clothe the dead. 
There is much in the execution of M. Luminais 
which recalls the effect produced by the solid and 
masterly practice of Couture, whose last contribu- 
tion, L’Homme 4 la Musette, now appears on the 
walls. The skill with which vigorous accent is 
given to every detail, and admirable relief is ob- 
tained, while at the same time each outline is in- 
corporate in the general mass, are points to be 
noticed in all that M. Luminais does, although 
neither the Départ pour la Chasse nor La Mort de 
Chramm conveys so striking an impression of the 
masterly character of his talent as the great deco- 
rative work, a hunting-scene, executed for the 
Restaurant of the Hétel Continental. From a 
comparison of this work with his treatment of 
historical subjects one is led to infer that 
M. Luminais would always show the greater 
facility in dealing with matter for picturesque 
romance. In spite of the evident sincerity 
of his ambition, the definite framework, which 
imposes itself on a painter of history, seems 
to act as a restraint, rather than as a stimulant, to 
his imagination, forcing him often to dispense 
with the employment of those very materials 
which constitute his chief wealth. Yet when 
one turns to many of the historical painters of 
note, and finds that Lucien Mélingue, in spite of 
the earnest labour and study with which he 
applies himself bit by bit to his work—which 
was never more apparent than in his present con- 
tributions, Ze Prévét des Marchands and Etienne 
Marcel et le Dauphin Charies—is still as far as 
ever from any sense of the general effect proper 
toa picture; when we find that Maignan, who 
gave us aright to expect much of him, has (for 
the moment at least) altogether gone out of the 
way; above all, when we look at Moreau de 





Tours, we feel that Luminais can ill be spared 
from their ranks, The people who figure on 
Luminais’ canvas—like Couture’s L’Homme 4 la 
Musette—really exist, they are actually there, but 
the personages whom M. Cabanel’s able pupil puts 
upon the stage never could have been anywhere. 
At least, with all due reserve, that is how it 
strikes me when I look at Une Extatique au 
xvit® Siecle: Epreuve du Crucifiement. The 
crucified lady, partially draped, and extended on 
her back on the wooden cross which lies across 
the foreground, is very pretty, and d in 
very good taste; the choice of form, the style of 
drawing (be it said under correction), is as supe- 
rior as one would certainly expect from a dis- 
tinguished pupil of so distinguished a master as 
M. Cabanel; many of the heads of the bewigged 
and bepowdered beaux, who (seen at half-length) 
crowd eagerly around and look in vain for any 
trace of physical suffering—many of these heads 
show the painter's shrewd observance of physi- 
ognomy, and yet it is impossible that these men, 
or the woman who is the object of their curiosity, 
were ever of the world of things. The un- 
reality of the general aspect seems almost strange 
when one takes into consideration how good some 
of the work is, and may possibly be due chiefly to 
the quality of the painting, which seems very 
conventional and wanting in personal character. 
M. Flameng is by no means so pretentious 
in manner as M. Moreau de Tours; but on the 
other hand we get in his Appel des Gtrond- 
ins le 30 Octobre, 1793; Prison de la Concierge- 
rie, only a large supply of stock expressions, 
faces, and postures. ‘The principal figures are 
placed at a long dining-table covered with a white 
cloth ; the light streams down from the windows 
above their heads, and makes the whole of the 
left of the canvas tell brightly against the-gesticu- 
lating crowd who appear on the opposite side be- 
yond the dead body of Valazé, which, placed on a 
stretcher, occupies the foreground. The effect thus 
produced is somewhat grotesque, for the men at the 
table are all well provided with plates and knives 
and forks—there is even some bread in a corner, but 
otherwise the cloth is clear; and, as they rise and 
gaze eagerly across to the stretcher which is set 
down exactly in front of them, it is impossible not 
to be visited by a horrible suspicion that they are 
going to cut up their unfortunate victim, and that 
the hero in the vast cocked-hat, who stands at the 
head, is inviting them to begin. M. Flameng has 
been a pupil of Cabanel, and lastly of M. Jean 
Paul Laurens, whose favourite themes seem to 
have influenced his choice of subject, but his 
execution shows traces rather of the teaching of 
his first master; it has none of the frankness and 
energy which distinguishes M. Laurens’ work, and 
which is specially sympathetic to the rendering of 
the sombre aspect of tragic drama. 


Monotony of surface often diminishes the 
effect of work admirable in itself, and there are, 
indeed, but few painters who have a touch which 
really represents something like personal character. 
In this respect M. Emile Lévy seems to me 
curiously unequal. His portrait of Mdme. la 
Baronne de C—— is very remarkable; he has 
— an ungrateful subject to admiration. The 

rown-velvet gown and scarlet-and-yellow knots 
of Mdme. la Baronne are managed with the most 
delicate taste, and the drawing of her hands is 
made ‘to describe all that, about her dainty life, 
of which her face might leave us in ignorance. In 
his poetic composition, Les jeunes Epoux, the work 
is less expressive. M, Lévy shows us the bride- 
groom who has brought home his bride; she has 
crossed the threshold of the new home which she 
is to make; friends and kindred are seen in the 
distance, through the open doorway, looking back 
as they leave her for the first time alone with him 
who now lifts the veil. Whatever there is of 
shortcoming in M. Lévy’s rendering of this beautiful 
subject seems a mere question of surface and touch ; 
there is something feebly “stumped ” looking in 
the putting-in of the background, and neither this 
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peries of the figures, which are grace- | ear. Again, among the water-colours are draw- | which she has adopted impasto with great success. 
fully designed, look su ciently real for the | i by M. Pollet—Un Taudis, a remarkable | Miss Charlotte Spiers carries off the first prizes in 


solidity of other parts of the work, and, as a con- 

uence, the general tone seems unequal and 
tifa. Tone may, however, be purchased too 
dearly; to “tone” M. Henner, for instance, sacri- 
fices everything. As I have said, he this year 
again repeats himself; we have another Jésus au 
Tombeau and yet another Eglogue, which, at the 
proper distance, looks all that it could possibly be 
La Two nymphs.are seen against the deep, 
mysterious green foliage shadowing a pool which 
reflects the. blue of the sky, showing above the 
overhanging branches; one'to the left, seated by 
the waters, pipes—pipes intently, her soul going 
out in her play; the other, to the right, is less 
simple and natural—she poses a little as she leans 
against her pedestal, The effect.of the whole is 
forced ; the depth of the sombre green is purposely 
exaggerated to give value to the flesh, and this is 
a trick which stales with repetition ; but the result 
is so rich in hue, there is something so poetic in 
the suggestions of the infinite clear twilight which 
invites beneath the branches to all the secrets of 
the woods, that it is impossible to quarrel with it. 
But—one parts with one’s satisfaction on near 
approach. On near app oach it is clear that 
nothing is really executed. The magical “tone,” 
and the impression of the full sweep of the loaded 
brush, are all that remains ; we are, indeed, victims 
of a trick, but it is at least a trick which belongs 
to M. Henner alone. 

There is no other painting from the nude which 
has anything like the charm of M. Henner’s 
Eglogue. The Salmacis of M. Némoz expresses 
other aims. It is a pretty figure, the drawing of 
which strikes one as showing really delicate taste ; 
but the hue of the green background is unpleasant 
and exaggerates the ill effect of a certain abuse of 
reflected light, which recalls the method of 
Bouguereau, and gives an unreal quality of waxen 
transparency to the flesh. Bouguereau himself 
contributes two important works. The first, Jeunes 
Bohémiennes, shows how impossible it is for him 
to handle a subject which demands a frank and 
honest understanding with nature. The second, 
Naissance de Vénus, has the presumption to 
challenge comparison with a composition of 
Raphael's, ‘Che commonness and stupidity of the 
heads of all the figures in this work are more than 
usually tiresome, and the Tritons are the most 
foolish monsters of their kind that were ever seen ; 
but Venus herself in the centre is an example of that 
delicacy and elegance of drawing and skill in model- 
ing which recommends so much of M. Bouguereau’s 
work, and the air and light of the general effect 
are remarkable. It is, indeed, in this point of ge- 
neral effect that M. Jules Lefébvre seems to have 
chiefly failed in his Diane surprise. Ata distance 
everything is lost in half-tones, and the work 
looks worn out and effaced. Diana, in the centre, 
is erect with anger; one of her maids wades 
through the pool in which she has been bathing, 
bringing the news of coming intrusion ; others sur- 
round their mistress in agitated haste ; and one, a 
young fair girl, in the foreground, kneels, bent 
forward in a gentle movement of startled shyness 
which is delicately expressed in the character of 
the face. This figure is so fresh and harmoniously 
youthful that it impresses one with the belief 
that some day perhaps M. Lefébvre will realise to 
the full his high ambitions, 

The aspect of innocence and youth is so 
rarely attained in these subjects that one cannot 
pass M. Jean-Aubert’s La legon d’harmonie 
without a glance at it. The girl and boy—he 
bronzed and glowing in his crimson raiment ; she 
all fair and golden in her white robes—are nest- 
ling together by the edge of the blue waters, with 
broad trees waving overhead. She must pipe to 
him, and he guides her search for the harmonies 
he loves ; jand the two may well be absorbed as 
they are in each other and their play, for in the 
thicket behind them there is Love himself, who 
ives the key-note. wiich inspires the lover's 





study of a beautiful woman, of whom only the 
back is seen, as she lies down on her garret bed 
drawing the clothes about her; and a second 
work, Omphale—the portrait of a woman miser- 
ably thin, whose hips stand out, making great 
lean, ugly curves: a creature who, were she 
draped, would sway beneath her draperies with 
sinuous elegance; as itis, her essential charm is 
lost. Yet compare the quiet, unconscious bearing 
of Omphale with the obvious undress of the two 
bright figures whom M. Lix has christened Perles et 
Corail ; or, take an extreme—look at La Tentation, 
by M. Géréme’s pupil, Garnier, whose wonderful 
ability serves only to make his outrageous vulgarity 
the more hideous and revolting. 

M. Pollet is an old man; M. Jean-Aubert dates 
back among the scholars of Delaroche. It is 
strange, but it seems as if to the young men of 
this generation the sight of candour, of simple un- 
consciousness, of the loveliness of innocent 
virginal freshness were forbidden. 

E. F, 8. Parrison. 








PAINTINGS ON PORCELAIN, 


Tue fourth annual Bxhibition of Paintings on 
Porcelain by Amateurs and Professionals, now to be 
seen at Messrs. Howell and James’s, shows that 
the amateurs are gaining in strength and confi- 
dence, producing works which often exceed in 
originality those of their friendly rivals. The 
rizes have, as usual, been most carefully and 
judiciously awarded, and though the gold medal 
of the Crown Princess of \ipe pass 4 for amateur 
work has again fallen to a lady of rank (Viscountess 
Hood), no one can say that she is not justly en- 
titled to it. Her two portrait-plaques— The Hon. 
Mabel Hood and The Hon. Neville Hood—are 
equal in execution to those of the other amateur 
rize-takers, and the greater difficulty of the sub- 
jects (full-length figures) justifies their selection 
for the first place. On the other hand, Miss Edith 
8. Hall, who gained the “Princess Alice” prize, 
has shown such rare decorative skill in her Lilies 
and Daffodils and Rose Elves that we shall look 
forward with great interest to her future work. 
The silver badge of Princess Christian very pro- 
rly rewards the charming lily tiles of Miss Ada 
ard, whose modesty is shown by the very small 
sum at which she appraised her skill. The Countess 
of Warwick's prize has fallen to Lady Rawlinson 
for a portrait of Sir Henry, and two dishes re- 
markable for their feeling for Persian colour and 
design ; and Lady Olive Guinness’ prize to Miss 
Everett Green, for her pretty Birds of a Feather 
flock together and Is he dead? The prizes for 
“ Heads and Landscapes” have been awarded to 
Mr. Percy Anderson and Lady Nicholson, and 
those for “ Ornaments, Birds, and Flowers” to 
Mdme. Camille Moreau and Miss F. B. Hartz- 
horne; and Messrs. Hancock’s extra prizes to 
Miss E. Loch, Miss Nicholls, Mrs. Bourdin, 
and Miss Corderoy. Although we cannot help 
regretting the presence of one of the ruder 
sex among these ladies, where he appears as 
much out of place as Cyril among the girl 
graduates, we cannot help recording our admira- 
tion for his remarkably fine and poetical studies 
of heads: strong, beautiful, and refined, reminding 
one of Sandys and Burne Jones, but more mascu- 
line than the type preferred by the latter, they 
show the presence a another artist of great pro- 
mise, if not of genius. The first prize for pro- 
fessional work has again fallen to Miss Ada 
Hanbury’s realistic studies, quite as remarkable as 
they were last year for power of drawing and colour. 
Miss Linnie Watt, who takes the silver medal 
presented by the Crown Princess of Germany, 
never painted a sweeter picture than her Gather- 
ing Spring Flowers; and Miss Florence Lewis, 
who gains the “Princess Alice” prize for pro- 
fessionals, has excelled all her previous efforts in 
her superb arrangement of chrysanthemums, in 





both departments of“ Heads’’and “ Ornament ”(pro- 
fessional) ; Miss Ellen Welby and Miss Kate Ham- 
mond the second prizes ; and extra prizes have been 
given by Messrs. Sob to Miss H. Thorneycroft, 
Miss J. B. Folkard,James Allen, Edward Hammond, 
R. W. Willis, and William Bradshaw. The high 
average merit of the exhibition is perhaps best 
shown by the number of works to which the 
initials (V. H.C.) (H. ©.) and (C.) are appended 
by such judges as E. W. Cooke, R.A., and F, 
Goodall, R.A. Among amateurs alone 142 ladies 
and gentlemen have been thus honourably noticed ; 
and after carefully inspecting the beautiful display 
we think that a few more names might have been 
justly added. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


A saTIsFactory proof of the growth of art 
teaching in this country is afforded by the fact 
that several thousand designs above the number of 
last year have been sent in this spring for examina- 
tion at South Kensington. The official examiners 
have had a hard time of it, and their labours, we 
hear, are likely to be more rather than less next 
year, for as many as half-a-million examination 
papers have been applied for by the various art 
schools for competition in 1880, While so much 
discussion is going on in France regarding the 
best means of teaching drawing and the necessity 
for rendering it a compulsory part of education, it 
is pleasant to be able to point to such satisfacto 

results in our own country arising out of the Sout 

Kensington system. Several of our best designers 
at the present time are South Kensington pupils. 


Some interesting examples of Early Italian 
architectural ornament have lately been placed on 
several screens in the North Court of the South 
Kensington Museum. They were collected by Mr. 
J. Robinson from the Castello di Mondolfo, near 
Fano, in the Duchy of Urbino, and sold by him to 
the Museum for 200/. They consist chiefly of 
capitals, small friezes, &c., and date about 1490. 


One of the plans advocated by M. Havard in 
his brochure on the “ Teaching of the Fine Arts” 
is being effectively carried out in France by the 
Société d’Excursions Artistiques,” a society which 
we have before mentioned as having been formed 
during the Paris Exhibition of last year for the 
purpose of providing accomplished lecturers, who 
at stated times give what is called a “ prome- 
nade conference” on the works of art contained 
in the various museums, &c., of Paris. We have 
had several of these “ promenade conferences” of 
late at the British Museum under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Newton and other savants, who have 
given most instructive lectures on ancient art 
amid the glorious relics there preserved ; but the 
lectures have been for the most part addressed to 
the members of societies or educational establish- 
ments, and have not been open, as we should wish 
them to be, to the general public. It would be a 
sure means of furthering art education in this 
country if competent teachers were from time 
to time to undertake the office of guides and 
to point out to the uninstructed the value 
and beauty of the art treasures contained 
in our: national museums, galleries, and 
exhibitions. Among others who have done this 
in France may be mentioned M. Ph. Burty, who 
last week gave an interesting lecture on the collec- 
tion of drawings by Old Masters which is at present 
being exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, M. 
Burty confined himself entirely to the masters of 
the French school, whom he has more especially 
studied ; but the Chronique des Arts, in writing of 
his discourse, expresses a hope that his example 
will be followed by others who will deal with the 
schools of Italy and Germany, and we may hope 
that it will likewise inspire some of our lish 


art-critics to undertake a similar task. Such in- 
struction would be especially useful at the winter 
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exhibitions of the Royal Academy and Grosvenor 
gallery. +i 

Aw Etruscan tomb, in which were found several 
amphorae and otber vases of different sizes, has 
lately been discovered during the construction of 
a road from Antimo to Montorso, in Italy. The 
discovery is of importance, because the superin- 
tendent of the excavations believes that this is 
not an isolated tomb, but that it marks the site of 
some Etruscan burying-place. The Minister of 
Public Instruction in Italy has therefore ordered 
that the excavations should be continued, in the 
hope that they may prove of value for the history 
of ancient Etruria. 


TuE preparations for the International Exhibi- 
tion at Munich are proceeding rapidly toward 
completion. The interior arrangement and de- 
coration of the great glass palace is said to be 
especially advantageous for the display of works 
of art, as the architect—Herr Albert Schmidt— 
has benefited by the study of former exhibitions, 
and has avoided many of their inconveniences. 
In particular the pictures will not be massed 
together one above another in long galleries, but 
will be spread over as large an area as possible, 
and made to contribute to the general effect, while 
their own merits are thus made more apparent. 
The exhibition will open on July 20. 


Tue last few weeks have again been rich in 
“finds” at Olympia. Beside further portions of the 
pediment, many marbles have likewise been found 
dating from the Roman period, among them an 
excellently preserved head of the elder Faustina, 
wife of Antoninus Pius, whose neck exactly fits a 
female torso found in the evedra of Herodes 
Atticus; a headless female draped figure; and two 
nude male torsos. A deeper excavation near the 
Leonidaion yielded three very valuable bronze in- 
scriptions ; while at the south-west corner of the 
Altis were found many remains indicative of the 
subjugation of Greece by the Romans, such as 
fragments of monuments, &c., with inscriptions : 
one a fragment of a decree concerning the holding 
of the Olympian games, in which mention is made 
of the honours that should be accorded to the 
Roman Emperor. 


On June 22 a monument to Boccaccio is to be 
unveiled at his birthplace, Certaldo (“ Patria 
Certaldum, studium fuit alma poésis ”). 


In the competition for the monument to be 
erected to the memory of Victor Emmanuel at 
Turin the sculptor Costa carried off the prize 
against fifty-four competitors. His design is pro- 
nounced to be very beautiful. Four Doric columns 
with symbolical figures form the pedestal; the 
king stands bareheaded, upon a carpet bearing the 
arms of Rome, the date 1870, and an inscription. 


In reporting the opening of the Exhibition at 
Kioto, Japan, in March last, the correspondent of 
the Hiogo News remarks that an improvement is 
eager pe J noticeable in the department of porce- 
ain and cloisonné. Ishikawa and Owari ken are 
stated to be fast losing their pre-eminence in these 
manufactures, the Kioto ware being now nearly, 
if not quite, as good, and generally much 
cheaper. 


Some time since the so-called ‘ Burgunder- 
teppiche” in the Museum at Bern were subjected 
to a “restoration.” These magnificent tapestries 
formed part of the famous “ Burgundian booty ” 
taken by the Swiss after the battles of Grandson 
and Murten (Morat), and are supposed to have 
decorated the tent of Charles the Bold. They 
were woven partly at Arras and partly at Bruges, 
in separate portions, which were afterwards joined 
together; and have been attributed by experts 
to the time of Philip the Good of Burgundy, 
the father of Charles the Bold. Three of 
these “ Tapeten,” which are worked en haute 
lisse with wool and gold and silver thread, were 
“completely restored” some years ago. The 
authorities were so pleased with the result that 
they despatched a fourth to the atelier of Mdme. 





Carey-Bay, who reports that the “ restoration has 
occupied at least a year and a-half, although the 
damages were not nearly so extensive as those of 
its predecessors.” The subject of the tapestry 1s 
the Adoration of the Infant Saviour by the Three 
Kings. One of the previously restored pieces re- 
presents the singular legend of the canonisation 
( Heiligsprechung) of the Emperor Trajan. 


Aveust von Bonstrtren, a distinguished 
Swiss landscape-painter, died at his seat at Sin- 
neringen, near Bern, on May 15. He was born in 
1796, and was a man of considerable wealth. 
Like other young members of the old patrician 
families of Bern in the beginning of the century, 
he was educated for a military career, and served 
as an officer in the Bern regiment employed by the 
Dutch Government. In 1825 he sent a picture 
to the exhibition at Antwerp (Le Marché 
d’ Anvers) which excited a good deal of attention. 
At the dissolution of his regiment, after the separa- 
tion of Belgium from Holland, he returned to his 
fatherland, and devoted himself exclusively to art. 
He very rarely exhibited any of his pictures. The 
“‘ Kunstversammlung” at Bern contains only two, 
but it is hoped that his death may enable the 
directors to secure some of his highly-wrought but 
powerfully-executed works, 


Tu1s week’s obituary likewise contains the 
names of M. Leray, a _— of Paul Delaroche ; 
and of Julius Moser, of Berlin, aged seventy-five. 








MUSIC. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA: “LES AMANTS DE 
VERONE,” BY THE MARQUIS D’IVRY. 


It is by no means surprising that so many com- 
posers have selected the story of Romeo and Juliet 
as the foundation of an opera. Of all the plays of 
Shakspere this one lends itself most readily to the 
exigencesof lyrical treatment; and that no musician 
has succeeded in producing anenduring masterpiece 
out of such a suggestive theme speaks but little for 
the ability of those who have at various periods be- 
lieved themselves worthy to illustrate it. Among 
the earlier operatic versions of the edy was 
that by Zingarelli, produced at Milan in 1796. 
In 1825, in the same locale, an opera by Vaccaj 
was heard, and it obtained such high recognition 
that the final act was afterwards added to the 
French edition of Bellini’s J Capulettt ed « Mon- 
teccht. This last saw the light at Venice in 1830, 
but it is by no means one of its author’s best 
works, and has not held the stage. Other versions 
worthy of mention are those by Steibelt, 1793; 
Schwanberg, 1782; Dalayrac, 1792; and Mar- 
chetti, 1865. All these have long since vanished. 
It appears likely, however, that M. Gounod’s setting 
of the tale, written for the Théatre Lyrique in 
1867, will obtain greater longevity. The Southern 
warmth and intense passion of the tragedy are not 
well suited to the French composer’s dreamy, long- 
drawn manner, but he has succeeded in writing 
some very charming music which the world will 
not willingly let die. The musical antecedents of 
the Marquis d’Ivry were not such as to warrant 
the hope that he would succeed where men of un- 
doubted genius had failed, and the first impression 
on learning that he had set Shakspere’s play was 
that of amazement at his temerity. e have 
his assurance, however, that his work was com- 
pleted before that of M. Gounod, and he has 
acted wisely in letting this fact be known. 
It was entirely in consequence of the personal 
friendship of M. Oapoul for the amateur musician 
that Les Amants de Vérone at length saw the 
light at the Salle Ventadour a few months since. 
The French tenor assumed the reins of manage- 
ment for the nonce, and expended antiailie 
pains on the mounting of the opera. At the out- 
set it achieved a partial success, but curiosity was 
not succeeded by admiration, and eventually public 
opinion declared itself strongly adverse to the pre- 
tensions of the new work. Taking into considera- 





tion the immense range and extent of the field 
open to the opera impresario in search of novelty, 
it may seem strange that Mr. Ernest Gye 
should select a composition of such question- 
able reputation as his initial contribution to the 
répertotre of the Royal Italian Opera. One may 
reasonably hope that the discrimination os ga 
of experience will quickly assert itself, and pre- 
vent any repetition of such a conspicuous error. 
As regards the plan of the Marquis d’Ivry’s work, 
it is merely requisite to state that it is similar to 
that of Messrs. Barbier and Carré, the librettists 
of M. Gounod’s opera, in all its principal details, 
The only deviation from Shakspere’s original isagain 
at the close, where Juliet ri in time to share 
in a duet with her lover. This alteration, permis- 
sible for lyrical purposes, was, it may be remem- 
bered, formerly in use on the English stage at the 
eee when Shakspere’s plays were all more or 
ess subjected to change and mutilation in perform- 
ance. A verbal analysis of a musical work can 
never be made thoroughly satisfactory, and in the 
present case it is certainly not expedient to speak 
in detail, inasmuch as » Bre is not the faintest 
probability of Les Amants de Vérone being re- 
tained in the répertoire of Covent Garden 
Theatre. Such commendable features as may be 
discovered in the opera are purely nega- 
tive. Ambitious as a Marquis d’lvry Tes 
shown himself to be in his choice of a subject, he 
has evinced no vain desire to impart individuality 
to his music. He does not hide his poverty of 
invention under a cloak of eccentricity, and if he 
cannot extort admiration he avoids all chance of 
giving offence. There is abundant evidence to 
rove that he isa cultured and well-read musician, 
ut there is none to show that he possesses a 
modicum of fancy or imagination. There are a 
few pretty melodies in the first act> and a 
delicate little ensemble, “Col novel giorno in 
ciel,” in the balcony scene. But the composer 
does not develop a good idea when he obtains 
one, and hence the writing throughout the 
opera is fragmentary. This weakness is of course 
especially — in the concerted music, where 
we look for development and the working-up of a 
subject to an effective climax. In the dramatic 
situations—such as the quarrel scene, where Mercu- 
tio and Tybalt are slain; or at the close of the 
fourth act, where Juliet takes the potion—there is 
a painful lack of power and intensity of expres- 
sion. The music does not heighten the effect of 
the drama in the least degree. In fine Les Amants 
de Vérone isa respectably mediocre work, highly 
creditable as the production of an amateur, but of 
no intrinsic value, and therefore quite unworthy ofa 
position on the Anglo-Italian stage. Excepting the 
two principal characters, there is but little oppor- 
tunity for any of the performers to create any 
marked effect. M.Oapoul and Mdlle. Heilbron, 
who impersonated the title-réles in Paris, resume 
their parts in the Italian version. If ‘the French 
tenor would subdue his tendency to boisterousness 
in his acting he would be more acceptable as 
Romeo, but on the whole no grave fault can be 
found with his efforts. Mdlle. Heilbron imparts 
considerable charm to her conception of the heroine, 
and her strong dramatic instincts are of much 
service in the powerful scene of the fourth 
act. The music makes but small demands 
on the vocal skill of any of the artists, and Signori 
Cotogni, Vidal, Corsi, and Silvestri, and Mdlle. 
Ghiotti are therefore adequate representatives of 
the subordinate characters. The opera had been 
carefully rehearsed under the direction of Signor 
Bevignani, and its frigid reception on Saturday 
must consequently be accounted for by the in 
herent weakness of the music. 
Henry F. Frost. 





At the Musical Union Matinée of Tasty 
Mdme. Essipoff and Signor Papini appeared for 


the last time this season. There were but two 


complete concerted works in the programme— 
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namely, Mozart's quintett in G minor and Rubin- 
stein’s pianoforte trio in B flat (Op. 52). The 
trio is one of the most favourable examples of the 
Russian musician's ability as a classical composer. 
There is much ill-regulated power in the first and 
last movements, but the Adagio is very expressive 
and the Scherzo piquant and charming. The 
prominence given to the pianoforte in this as well 
asin many similar works by modern composers 
may be regretted on pure art principles, but the 
cause of this tendency may be easily traced. 
Since the time of Mozart the style of writing for 
the piano has undergone extensive and continuous 
changes and developments, while that for the 
violin has not progressed in a corresponding ratio, 
for the reason that the genius of the last-named 
instrument was as well understood a century ago 
as at the present time. The beautiful Andante 
Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s quartett in D 
(Op. 11) was performed by desire. Signor Papini 
selected as his solo the Adagio from Spohr’s 
dramatic concerto, and Mdme. Essipoff played 
some trifles by Liszt, Schumann, and Chopin. 


Tue cloud which has rested on the fortunes of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre since the commencement 
of the season has at length lifted, and with 
the reappearance of Mdmes. Gerster and Nilsson 
empty houses are no longer the rule. It is deplor- 
able that during what is called the grand season 
of opera the public cannot be attracted save by 
star-vocalists. But by the pursuance of a short- 
sighted policy in the past managers have contri- 
buted to the present condition of things, and they 
must reap the bitter result. Mdme. Gerster is 
proceeding rapidly through the repertory of the 
“light ” soprani, having already appeared as Lucia 
and Amina, while to-night (Saturday) she is an- 
nounced for Gilda. Her voice has certainly gained 
in tein while its flexibility remains unimpaired, 
and her charm of manner is not less than hereto- 
fore. In selecting the character of Marguerite for 
her reappearance on the lyric stage Mdme. Nilsson 
displayed wisdom. Of the many exponents of this 
sympathetic yet difficult réle the Swedish artiste 
was for several years the most acceptable. The 
traces of recent indisposition were observable in 
some respects on Tuesday, and Mdme. Nilsson’s 
embodiment was generally more subdued than 
previous experience led us to expect. But the 
fascination exercised by the exquisite quality of 
the voice, and by the natural though well-con- 
sidered treatment of the character, exercised its 
accustomed sway over the andience, and the 
applause at the conclusion of each act was un- 
usually prolonged. The performance would have 


been more enjoyable, however, if Sir Michael | 


Costa had been less emphatic in his endeavours to 
maintain a strict tempo throughout. It may be 
that Mdme. Nilsson and Signor Campanini in- 
dulged too freely in the “ linked sweetness, long 
drawn out,” but that is a matter of opinion as 
between the singers and the audience. If a con- 
ductor’s right extends to the interruption of an 
artiste in the middle of a cadence, confusion 
must frequently be the result. 


Messrs. J. S. Suepiock anp Russet Locu- 
NER gave the first of a series of three musical 
evenings at the Lancaster Hall, Notting Hill, on 
Wednesday. The programme included Spohr’s 
pianoforte trio (Op. 124), Rubinstein’s trio in B 
flat (Op. 52), and Beethoven's sonata (Op. 27, 
No. 2). The executants were Messrs. Shedlock, 
Wiener and Liitgen. Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Emmeline Dickson, and Mr. Thurley Beale were 
the vocalists. The dates of the other musical 
evenings are June 11 and 25, 


Mr. E. Provr’s new cantata Hereward will be 
produced by the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association, at St. James’s Hall, next Wed- 
nesday evening, June 4. The libretto, by Mr. 
William Grist, is founded upon the late Charles 
Kingsley’s novel Hereward the Wake, and the music 
has been specially compos:d by Mr. Prout for his 


own choir. The soloists announced are Mrs, 
Osgood, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Marian Williams, 
Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. Frederic King. 
The band and chorus will number about 200 per- 
formers, and the composer will of course conduct 
his own work, 


By an inadvertence, Balfe’s song, “ Come into 
the garden, Maud,” was last week attributed to 
Mr. Hatton. 
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A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties. 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces » 
proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 








PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIO. 


Bottles containing 32 measured doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by all Chemists. 
In the preparation of this Tonic the greatest care is exercised. It ic 
a faithtul compound of Quinine the active principle of Yellow Cin- 
chona, or Peruvian Bark, lended with a refined trustworthy prepara- 
tion of Iron produced in a form which the experience of many years 
has proved the best. It offers a ready means of ning the strength 
and other benefits afforded by Quinine and Iron, without any fear of 
 — C camecaeteeternies J. PEPPER is signed in red ink on the 





(TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,—A 
fluid combinati 


for Der t of the Liver, particularly 

when arising from slight wane. By gently stimulating the action 
of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, cower eeling.. 
with sensations of fulness, ache, pain eath the shoulders, and 
other indications of Dyspepsia are remo ‘araxacum and Podo- 
| = is much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective 
r removing bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237 Tottenham Court 
the label.—Bottles 2s. 9d. and 





Road, London, whose name must be on 
4s.6d. each. Sold by all Chemists. 


I OCKYER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
Large bottles, 1s. 6d. Restores the Colour to grey hair in a few 

days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Q' 

Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


BRAND & CO.S OWN SAUCE, 
Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, ané 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W, 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ OANAL. 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediter- 
ranean, India, China, Japan, and Australia. Peninsular an@ 
Oriental Steam yy Company despatch their Steamers from 
Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 

Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; and 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


KE AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





uite equal to expensive ones. 





























ESTABLISHED 1807._FOR LIVES ONLY. 
No. 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
George Russell, Esq., Chairman. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq., F.R.G.S., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas Allen, Pa. The Hon.Thos, F. Fremantle,M.P. 
Spasies Bischoff, " . 


dington, E Rely A, Guy. lash tea, 

mas m, > ow , Esq. 

The Right Hon. Sir Jones Fer- | Sir - 
gusson, Bart., K.C.M.G. 


ip Rose, Bart. 
. . Henry Paull, Ly 
Actuary ana Secretary—George Humphreys, Esq., M.A. 
Accumulated Funds .. ..  «, «+ os  «« £3,083,281 
With a Share Capital of upwardsof .. eo «» £1,500,000 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
Cash prices. 
No extra —- for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of temps, past Sea, 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250 Tottenham Court Road ; and 19, 20, and 
21 Morwell Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


KF MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 


® the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially ada: 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most co: 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ACADEMY 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 





Haur- | Quar- 


YEARLY. YEARLY.| TERLY. 





£84.|£ 8 d.| 2 48d, 
If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
ae a ° -}/018 0/0 6 6/98 8 
neluding Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom. -1/015 2}0 77/0810 
Including Postage to any 














part 
of France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. . ° 017 4/0 8 8/04 4 








in the metropolis. 

Bed-room suites, trom 6/. 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room suites, from 91. 9s. to 45 guineas. 
Diuing-room suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 guineas. 


And all other goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248. 249, 250 Tottenham Court Road : and 19,20 and 
21 Morwell Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


HYDROPATHIC HEALTH RESORT. 


SISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON.. 


Residence, with south aspect, extensive grounds, 
pure, dry atmosphere, and beautiful scenery. Situate 
between Dawlish and Torquay, about two miles from 
the Coast. Turkish, Electro-chemical, and other 
For terms, testi- 





baths, under medical supervision. 
monials, Xc., apply to 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
































THE ACADEMY. 


[May 31, 1879. 











CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, Three Volumes, demy 8vo, with Portraits 
and Maps, price 48s. 


LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


STHIN ; 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE 
NAPOLEONIC AGE, 


BY J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 


From the Deutsche Rundschau. 


‘“‘If we could conceive anything similar to a pro- 
tective system in the intellectual department, we 
might perhaps look forward to a time when our his- 
torians would raise the cry of protection for native 
industry. Of the unquestionably greatest German 
men of modern history—I speak of Frederick the 
Great, Goethe and Stein—the first two found long 
since in Carlyle and Lewes biographers who have un- 
doubtedly driven their German competitors out of the 
field. And now in the year just passed, Prof. Seeley, 
of Cambridge, has presented us with a biography of 
Stein which, though it modestly declines competition 
with German works, and disowns the presumption of 
teaching us Germans our own history, yet casts into 
the shade by its brilliant superiority all that we have 
ourselves hitherto written about Stein. Seeley does 
not possess Carlyle’s original genius, though he avoids 
the levities of Lewes; on the other hand, he unites 
in himself the merits ‘of both writers: of the former 
he has the comprehensive and thorough knowledge of 
German history, while he rivals the latter in the easy 
and transparent flow of his narrative. But once more 
we find that it is only the English, of whose in- 
sular narrowness we hear so much, who have the 
talent for penetrating into German affairs and show 
the power of comprehending Germany and her aspi- 
rations. Secley finds his way among the forms of the 
old Prussian administration with a certainty as if he 
had sat in the General Directory of Frederick Wil- 
liam I. or in the Cabinet of Frederick William III.” 


From the Times. 


“Dr. Busch’s volume has made people think and 
‘talk even more than usual of Prince Bismarck, and 
Prof. Seeley’s very leatned work on Stein will turn 
attention to an earlier and an almost equally eminent 
German statesman.........Englishmen will feel very 
pardonable pride ‘at seeing one of their countrymen 
undertake to write the history of a period from the 
investigation of which even laborious Germans are 
apt to shrink.........It is soothing to the national self- 
respect to find a few Englishmen, such as the late Mr. 
Lewes and Prof. Seeley doing for German as well as 
English readers what many German scholars have 
done for us.” 


‘ From the Athenaeum. 


“In a notice of this kind, scant justice‘can be done 
to a work like the one before us; no short réswmé can 
give even the most meagre notion of the contents of 
these volumes, which contain no page that is super- 
fluous, and none that is uninteresting........To under- 
stand the Germany of to-day, one must study the 
Germany of many yesterdays, and now that study has 
been made easy by this work, to which no one can 
hesitate to assign a very high place among those re- 
cent histories which have aimed at original research.” 








PITT PRESS SERIES. 








NEW VOLUMES. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS. A Portion of the 


History. (ALEXANDER IN INDIA.) By W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Canrbridge, and 
TLE. RAV EN, B.A., Assistant-Master in Sherborne School. 3s. 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE AMICITIA. 


Edited by J. 8. REID, M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 3s. 


M. T. CICERONIS DE 


Edited by J. 8. REID, M.L. 


SENECTUTE 


(Nearly ready. 


CHIA POETA. Edited by J. S. REID, M.L. 1s. 6d. 

“Ttis an admirable specimen of careful editing. An Introduction 
tells us everything we could wish to know about Archias, about Cicero's 
connexion with him, about the merits of the trial, and the genuineness 
of the speech. The text is well and carefully printed. he notes are 
clear and scholar-like...... No boy can master this little volume with- 
out feeling that he has advanced a one step in scholarship.” 

Academy. 

“The best of them, to our mind, are Mr. Reid’s two volumes con- 
taining the Pro Archid Poetd and Pro Balbo of Civero. The introduc- 
tions, which deal with the circumstances of each speech, giving also an 
analysis of its contents and a criticism of its merits, are models. of 
clear and concise statement, at once intelligible to junior students and 
useful for those who are more advanced.” —Guardian. 


nl 
M. T. CICERONIS PRO L. CORNELIO 
BALBO ORATIO. Edited by J. 8. REID, M.L. 1s. 6d. 

“Mr. Reid's Orations for Archias and for Balbus profess to keep in 
mind the training of the student's eye for the finer and more delicate 
matters of scholarship no less than for the more obvious ; and not only 
deal with the commonplace notabi/ia of a Latin oration as they serve 
the needs of a commonplace student, but also point out the specialities 
of Cicero’s subject-matter and modes of expression...... We are bound 
to recognise the prins devoted in the annotation of these two orations 
to the minute and thorough study of their Latinity, both in the ordi- 
nary notes and in the textual appendices.”"—Saturday Review. 


P. OVIDIL NASONIS FASTORUM Linmn 


VI. _ With a Plan of Rome and Notes by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- "Master 
in Rugby School. 1s. 6d. 

“Mr. Sidgwick’s editing of the Sixth Book of Ovid's /asti furnishes 
@ careful and serviceable volume for average students. It eschews 
*construes’ which supersede the use of the dictionary, but gives full 
explanation of grammatical usages and historical and ‘mythical allu- 
sions, besides illustrating peculiarities of style, true and false deriva- 
tions, and the more remarkable variations of the text. 

Sat turday Review. 

“It is eminently good and useful...... The Introduction is singularly 
clear on the astronomy of Ovid, which is properly shown to igno- 
iy and confused ; there is an excellent little map of Rome, giving 

ust the places mentioned t in the text and no more ; the notes are evi- 
dently written by a practical schoolmaster.’ *_ Acadé my. » 


GAI IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GAL- 
LICO COMMENTARIUS SEPT(MUS. With two Plans and 
English Notes by A. G. PESKETT, B.A., Fellow of Magdalene 

lege, Cambridge. : 








“Tn an unusually succinct introduction he gives all the preliminary 
and collateral information that is likely to be useful to a young stu- 
dent ; and, wherever we have examined his notes, we have found them 
eminentl ‘practical and satisfying...... The book’ may well be recom- 
mended for careful study in school or college.” —Saturday Review. 


BOOKS IV. and V. by the same Editor. 2s. 
P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS 


Liser VI. Edited with Notes by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, ‘Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. Cloth, extra feap 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


BOOKS X., XI., XII. by the same Editor. 
1s, 6d. each. 

“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s ‘Vergil, Aeneid, Book XII., is worthy of 
his reputation, and is distinguished by the same acuteness and accuracy 
of know ledge, appreciation of a boy’s difficulties and ingenuity, and 
resource in fee in th them, which we have on other occasions‘had 
reason to praise in these pages.’’"—Academy. 

“ As masterly in its clearly divided preface and appendices as in the 
sound and in ependent character of its annotations...... here is a 
great deal more in the notes than mere compilation and suggestion.... 
No ditticulty is left ticed or unhandled.”"—Saturday Review. 


BOOKS VII. and VIIL. preparing. 
BOOKS X., XI., XII. in one volume. 3s. 6d. 
M. T. CICERONIS IN Q. CAECILIUM 


DIVINATIO ET IN C. rare. ACTIO PRIMA. With In- 
troduction and Notes by W. E. AND, M.A., and HER- 
BERT COWIE, M.A.., Fellows of on Ta 8 College, Cambridge. 
Cloth, extra feap 8vo, 3e., 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO TITO 


ANNIO MILONE, with a Translation of Asconius’ Introduction. 
Marginal paclyets s ‘and English Notes. Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
SMYTH PURTON, B.D., late President and Tutor of St. Catha- 
rine’s College. ‘Cloths small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ The editorial bm is excellently done, but the book contains more 
than is required for University Local Examinations, and is rather 
suited to the higher forms of public schools.” — Academy. 











PITT PRESS SERIES. 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE 


LIBER rapes. Edited with Bogie Totrotpation and Notes 
by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., and C. E. KINS, M,A., Fel- 
lows and Lecturers of St. John’s College, cambridge. ls. 6d. 
“ A careful and scholarlike production.”—Times. 
“In nice parallels of Lucan from Latin a Ree and from Shakspeare, 
Mr. Haskins and Mr. Heitland deserve praise.”"—Saturday Review. 


BEDA’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 


Books III.,1V. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, Onomasticon, ead 
Index by J. "gE. B. MAYO OR, M.A., Professor of Latin, and J. R. 
LUMBY, D.D., Fellow of St. Catharine's College. 7s. 6d. 
“ To young students of English History the illustrative notes will be 
~ reat service, while the study of the texts will be a good introduction 
ediaeval Latin.” —Nonconformist. 


ARISTOPHANES—RANAE. With Eng- 


lish Notes and Introduction by W. oy GREEN, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at Rugby School. Cloth, 3s. 


ARISTOPHANES—AVES. By the same 


Editor. New Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON, Book II. 


With a Map and English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College. A paameel ; Editor of "Persius 
and Cicero ad Atticum, Book L 


BOOKS L., IIl., IV.,and V. By the same 
Editor. 2s. each. 


‘* Mr. Pretor’s ‘ Anabasis of Xenophon,’ Book IV., displays a union 
of accurate Cambridge scholarship, with experience of what is required 
by learners gained in examining middle-class schools. The text is 
large and clearly printed, and the notes oe all difficulties..... ° 
Mr. Pretor’s notes seem to be all that could be wished as regards gram- 
mar, geography, and other matters.’’— Academy. 


LUCIANI SOMNIUM CHARON PISCA- 


TOR ET DE LUCTU, with English Notes. Edited for the Syn- 
dics of the University Press, by W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Eattor of Cicero 
pro Murena, &¢. 38. 6d. 


HISTOIRE DU SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV. 


Par VOLTAIRE. Chaps. I—XIII. Edited by GUSTAVE 
M ASSON, yr A Master and Librarian of Harrow School, and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


“* Messrs. Masson and Prothero have, to judge from the first part of 
their work, performed with much dusccetion and care the task of edit- 
ing Voltaire’s Sitcle de Louis XIV. for the * Pitt Press Series.’ Besides 
the usual kind of notes, the editors have in this yo age by Vol- 
taire’s ‘summary way of treating much of the history,’ given a good 
yry ed historical information, in which they have, we think, done well. 

At the beginning of the found excellent and succinct 
~ tA of the constitution of the French army and Parliament at the 
period treated of.” — Saturday Review. 


M. DARU, par M. C. A. Sarnte-Beuve 


(Causeries du Lundi, Vol. IX). With Biographical Cheteh of »- 
Author, and Notes, ‘Philological and Historical. By GU' 
MASSON, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant-Master and Libtesion, 
Harrow School. 2s. 


LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE. LE LE- 


Faro DE LA CITE D'AOSTE. Tales by Count XAVIER 
DE MAISTRE. With Biographical Notice, — Apprecia- 
By GUSTAVE MASSON. 


DER OBERHOF: a Tale of Westphalian 
Life. By KARL IMMERMANN. With a' Life of Immermann 
-— reg ish Notes, by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., Professor 

the Johanneum, Hamburg. 3s. 


tions, and Notes. 


GOETHE’S HERMANNand DOROTHEA. 


With an Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. 3s. 


“The notes are among the best that we know, with the reservation 
that they are often too abundant.”"— Academy. 


THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. Edited 


with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Prof. SKEAT, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


“ This edition of .. play that is well worth study, for more reasons 
than one, by so careful a scholar as Mr. Skeat, deserves a hearty wel- 
come,” — Athenaeum. 

“Mr. Skeat is a conscientious editor, and 4 left no difficulty un- 
explained, either of sense or oneee,* "Times. 


BACON’S HISTORY of the REIGN of 


KING HENRY VII. With Notes by the Rev. J. RAWSON 
LUMBY, D.D., Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 


SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. With 


Notes by the Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, Cambridge. (We arly ready. 
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